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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


| which exceeds all credibility, is within the} 


and signature. ‘The approaching departure 


Travels in the Trans-Caucasian Provinces of limits prescribed by the Mahommedan law.) ofthe army occupied every mind ; and gholams, 
Russia, and along the Southern Shore[s|| Well would it have been for Persia had Fatteh | or couriers, ready booted for the journey, 


of the Lakes of Van and Urumiah, in the 

Autumn and Winter of 1837. By Captain 

Richard Wilbraham, 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

8vo. pp. 477. London, 1839. Murray. 
Tuoven the region traversed by our country- 
man between the Caspian and Black Sea, and 
parts of the Caucasian Chain, possesses much 
interest, and has, at this time, peculiar 
attractions for the English reader, the critic 
need not be long detained by these pages. 
For they very slightly skim matters of the 
chiefest importance, and are more the remarks 
of a gentlemanly tourist upon the surface of 
society and superficial things, than the re- 
searches of a person bent on investigating the 
usual and graver objects which cbtain the 
attention of travellers. 

When the Persian army marched to the siege 
of Herat, Captain Wilbraham sought the 
opportunity to make this autumnal excursion, 
and, previous to his departure from Tehran, 
had an audience of leave of the new Shah. 
As we have not met with any account of him 
since his accession, we copy it; and also tie 
description of his prime minister :— 

“* His majesty was seated near the window 
supported by a pile of cushions, while a single 
attendant knelt behind him, waving a broad 
fan of feathers above his head. His dress was, 
as usual, perfectly simple, the rich-jewelled 
handle of his dagger alone betokened his rank. 
His age does not exceed one or two and thirty, 
but his thick beard and heavy figure make 
him appear an older man: his countenance is 
rather handsome, and, except when his anger 
is excited, of a prepossessing and good-hu- 
moured expression: his manner, especially 
towards Europeans, is extremely affable: he 
generally speaks Turkish, the language of 
his tribe, but, both in that and in Persian, his 
enunciation is so rapid that it requires some 
practice to understand him. Compared with 
the generality of Asiaties, the shah is a man 
of considerable energy, and by no means de- 
ficient in information: he is’ well versed in 
the history of his own country, and has a tole- 
rably correct idea of the geography and poli- 
tical state of Europe. His army is his hobby, 
and to his thirst for military fame he sacrifices 
both his own ease and comfort, and the wel- 
fare and prosperity of his country. His court 
is far inferior in style and splendour to that of 
his grandfather and predecessor, the principal 
offices of state being occupied by men of low 
origin, deficient in that magnificence and 


courtliness of manner which formerly distin. | 


guished the Persian noble. The late king 
was always attended by a numerous and gal- 
lant retinue of princes of the blood, and 
officers of state, besides a crowd of inferior 
retainers ; the present monarch often rides out 
with a few ill-mounted and worse-appointed 
followers. The shah is a strict and conscien- 
“ous Mussulman: he never indulges in the 
forbidden juice of the grape, an abstinence rare 
in the royal family, nor does he follow the 
Universal practice ‘of smoking. 


; His harem, 
unlike that of his grandfa 


| Ali Shah been as moderate, for every govern- 
jment, however insignificant, was conferred 
‘upon one of his countless sons, who drained | 
| the very heart’s blood of the country. Since 
the accession of the present monarch the 
greater part of these have been removed, and: 
many of them are now reduced to the utmost 
distress, living from hand to month by the 
sale of shawls and jewels, the relics of better 
days. Some of the late king’s wives have 
passed into the harems of private individuals: 
others, who had amassed some property, live? 
in their respective villages.) Mahommed Shah 
has two sons ; the eldest, his destined sticcessor, 
is now at Tabreez, under the care of Suleiman | 
Khan, his maternal uncle. The mother of 
the boy was of the royal tribe. The second, 
who resides at Tehran, is a chubby little fellow, | 
about three years old, the son of a Koordish' 
woman. Having answered some questions put! 
to me by the king on military subjects, and re- 
commended to his majesty’s notice several of 
the officers who had been under my command, 
I quitted the royal presence and repaired to the 
tent of ‘ Haji Mirza Aghassi,’ the grand | 
Vizier, which communicates by a private door 
with the Nigaristan. The haji, or pilgrim, 
as this important personage is always called, 
from his having performed his devotions at 
the shrine of Mecca, is the most remarkable 
man that I have ever met with. He is by 
no means destitute of talent, but his words 
and actions are strongly tinctured with real or 
affected insanity. He is said to be deeply 
versed in the mysteries of Soofeeism, the wild 
theories of which, though incompatible with 
the religion of the prophet, are daily extend- 
ing the number of their votaries. The extra- 
ordinary degree in which he has possessed 
himself of the confidence of his sovereign, 
; both as political and spiritual adviser, has 
rendered him almost omnipotent, and em- 
boldens him to treat the ancient nobles, and 
even the princes of the royal family, with the 
utmost hauteur and coarseness, doubly galling 
to them from the lowness of his origin. The 
whole business of the state is transacted by 
him, and the other ministers of the shah are} 
mere instruments in his hands. It is impos 
sible to introduce any subject, but the haji 
immediately assures you that he understands 
it more thoroughly than any man alive; and I 
have heard him utter the most consummate 
;nonsense about military matters, while the 
‘whole assembly, with imperturbable gravity, 
jagreed with all he said. On one occasion, 
| some one having ventured to praise the general- 
| ship of Napoleon, the haji sharply interrupted 
him, saying, ‘ Napoleon! whose dog was 
Napoleon ??) The good sayings attributed to 
| the haji would fill a volume, but unfortunately 
few of them would admit of repetition to ears 
| polite. His tent was as usual crowded: on 
either side of the great man, with the most 
| punctilious regard to precedence, sat along row 
| of ministers, priests, and soldiers, whilst several 
| secretaries, seated behind him, were writing de- 





stood in readiness awaiting their orders to 
proceed to the different provinces from 
whence new levies were to be summoned. 
The vizier is a short but athletic man, of 
about sixty, with a shrewd gray eye and a 
thin scanty beard,* the cause of much witty 
remark in a country where that appendage is 
cultivated with so much care. Until the ac- 
cession of the present shah, the haji filled a 
subordinate station in the household of the 
prince royal, and had something to do with 
the education of the reigning king. He was 
raised to his present dignity in 1835, when his 
predecessor, a bold and clever man, having 
excited, by his ambition, the jealousy of the 
monarch, met with the fate of the bowstring. 
He affects a great friendship for the English, 
overwhelming us frequently with expressions 
of regard, such as * My life,’ * My soul,’ ‘ My 
ancient friend ;’ but it is almost hopeless to 
transact any business with him ; for, whenever 
the subject becomes disagreeable, he turns the 
conversation to some other topic, and his ready- 
made promises are as readily broken.” 

Capt. W. estimates the population under the 
rule of these two personages at seven millions. 
The army is in a sadly disorganised state, and 
two or three years in arrear of pay. The con- 
sequence is, that wherever the soldiery march, 
they devastate the land and villages worse than 
if they were in an enemy’s country. 

From Tehran, Capt. W. went to Tabreez, 
crossed the Arras (ancient Araxes), now the 
frontier of the Russ-Georgian province, per- 
formed a short quarantine, and advanced to 
Erivan, the capital of Russ-Armenia. He 
notices here a patriarchal habit :— 

“As I rode along the plain (he says) where 
the reapers were at work on either side of me, 
many of them brought sheaves of corn to the 
road-side, and laid them down before my 
horse’s feet. It is an ancient custom, and one 
that I reverence : it is, at least, a graceful way 
of begging.” a 

From Erivan he proceeded to Tiflis, the 
capital of Georgia, and finding impediments 
thrown in the way of the route which he 
wished to take, the emperor being on the eve 
of visiting his Georgian provinces, and certain 
jealousies existing with regard to British 
officers, he made a sort of provisional trip to 
the baths of Pelligorsky, and returned to Tiflis 
in time to join in the imperial reviews, fétes, 
and entertainments. Nothing very worthy of 
observation occurred; but we select a few pas- 
sages :— ; 

“* Now that I was fairly established in Tiflis, 
I began to enter into the society of the place, 
and there were several houses where I could 
always reckon on a good dinner and a cordial 
welcome. In the evening, too, many were glad 
to see their friends; and, as the dinner-hour 
was early, and there were no public amuse- 

* «A Persian noble, in describing the haji to the am- 
bassador, who had never seen him, completed his picture 
by saying, ‘ He has five-and-twenty hairs in his beard ;’ 
and, marking the incredulous look of his listener, he 
added, ‘ by “your head, it is true—I counted them 


ther, the number of | spatches, or presenting them to him for perusal myself.’” 
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ments in Tiflis, I often availed myself of this 
custom. Many of those whose houses I fre- 
quented were foreigners, who form a very large 
portion of the class of Russian employées. An 
adventurer, who styled himself the Baron 
Dieskau, who had the impudence to pass him- 


self off for an English Elchee among the | 
Affghans, and the knavery to procure money | 
in that character, expressed himself desirous of | 


making my acquaintance —an honour which I 
declined, knowing rather more about him than 
he reckoned upon. He is an officer in the 
Russian service, into which he has been ad- 
mitted since his doings in Affghanistan. Any 
one, indeed, who has been in India, whatever 
may have been the cause of his quitting the 
country, is received by Baron Rosen into the 
Russian service.” 

The author says elsewhere :— 

“ It is almost as difficult to obtain any cor- 
rect information in Georgia, regarding the war 
in Circassia, as it is in England. I have 
spoken on the subject with many officers who 
have served against them, and can only learn 
that it is a complete guerilla warfare. All 
agree that these mountaineers are as brave as 
steel, and that there is no prospect of a speedy 
termination to the contest. - ” * 

*¢ The Georgians (healso tells us) have the re- 
putation of being the greatest drinkers in the 
world: the daily allowance, without which the 
labourer will not work, is four bottles; and 
the higher classes generally exceed this quan- 
tity: on grand occasions the consumption is 
incredible.” 

One of these fellows should come to us and 
try for the whistle. 

Leaving Tiflis again, not without witnessing 
a striking act of justice by the ezar,* Capt. W. 
passed into Turkish Armenia, and visited 
Anni, its rnined and ancient capital, of which 
the description is touching :— 

“ Over the gateway are some curiously sculp- 
tured figures. The walls and towers are built 
of irregular masses of stone cemented with 
mortar, but they are faced with well-hewn 
blocks of sandstone. The sacred symbol of 
Christianity is introduced in various places. 
Huge blocks of blood-red stone, let into the 
masonry of the tower, form gigantic crosses, 
which have defied the hand of the destroying 
Moslem. The only buildings which are now 
standing are the Christian churches, a Turkish 
mosque, several baths, and a palace, said to 
have been the residence of the last Armenian 
monarchs. All these display much splendour 
and architectural beauty, and the fretwork of 
some of the arches is very rich; but it is 


J 

* «After the parade had been dismissed, a terrible act 
of justice was performed: the officers were called to the 
front, and Prince Dadian, the colonel of the grenadiers 
of Georgia, the son-in-law of the governor-general, and 
an aide-de-camp of the emperor, was conducted into his 
majesty’s presence, I saw that all was not right, and 
walked towards the other end of the parade with Colonel 
Rauch. I did not hear what was said, but saw the mi- 
litary governor step forward, unbutton the prince’s coat, 
and tear off his aiguillettes. His sword was taken from 
him, and, within a few hours, he waé on his way toa dis- 
tant fortress to await his trial by court-martial. It was 
SO unexpected, that Iam told several of his nearest re- 
Jations were looking on from the balcony of his own 
house, without a ae of what was about to take 
pee. I could scarcely believe my eyes, for I had seen 


im the preceding day at the emperor's table. A charge. 


had been brought against him for employin large num- 
bers of the men of his regiment in his can privese con- 
cerns; and an aide-de-camp of the emperor had been 
sent to the station of his corps to inquire into the truth 
of the statement: he had only returned the preceding 
night. I was very sorry for the poor princess, who had 
only been married to him a twelvemonth, I have since 
heard that the military tribunal sentenced him to serve 
in the ranks, and that in despair he committed suicide. 
This example, which proves that no amount of interest 
is able to screen the oftender, has naturally alarmed the 
officers commanding the different regiments : for pecula- 





evident that the public buildings alone were|ages overran the East, and experienced the 


on this massive scale, and that the private 
dwellings were always very humble. The 


most cruel treatment from them. The old 
historians inform us that, when Anni was 


hollows in the ground, and the mounds of loose! captured by Alp Arslan, the slanghter was so 
stones scattered over the whole area of the| great, that the streets were choked with bodies, 
city, would lead me to suppose that they were|and the river crimsoned with the blood of the 





much of the same style as those now in use. 
Throughout the whole of Armenia and Georgia | 
I have remarked, that while the villages are| 
scarcely raised above the level of the ground, | 
the churches are massive structures visible | 
from a great distance. There are a vast num-! 
ber of inscriptions at Anni, some in Turkish, | 
but the greater part in Armenian. The! 
churches are precisely of the same architecture | 
with those of Etchmiadzin, and some of them 
are still in perfect preservation. In one, the} 
walls are covered with rude paintings, in some 
of which I recognised subjects from the Scrip-| 
tures; but the miracles of St. Gregory, and | 
other saints of the Armenian calendar, occu-| 
pied the large share. The Oriental Christians | 
appear always to have had a fancy for building | 
their churches in the most inaccessible situ. | 
ations ; and of this there is a curious instance | 
at Anni. Ona narrow ledge of rock, washed 
on three sides by the Arpachai, stands a little 
chapel, accessible only by a steep and dangerous 
footpath. Tradition says that it was erected 
by the daughter of some old Armenian king, 
famous for her piety and beauty, who used to 
spend the greater portion of her days in this 
isolated spot. As I rode among the mounds of 
stones, several covies of the rock partridge 
rose from beneath my horse’s feet, so seldom 
are they disturbed in the once crowded streets 
of the capital of Armenia. One solitary Koord- 
ish shepherd, with his white felt cloak, was 
standing beneath the shelter of a ruined porch, 
while his small flock of mountain-goats were 
perched upon the crumbling arches of an ad- 
joining bath. Shepherd and flock were both 
in keeping with the desolation of the surround. 
ing scene, and would have furnished a subject 
worthy of Salvator’s pencil. In one of the old 
roofless churches, a scanty fire, still smoulder- 
ing among the blackened ruins of the fallen 
altar, marked his cheerless bivouac. My guide 
dismounting allowed his horse to stray within 
the gateway of the sacred pile, and, sheltered 
from the raw and piercing blast by the massive 
buttress of the vaulted aisle, vainly attempted 
to fan the dying embers to a flame. ” 5: 

‘The city of Anni was built in the early 
part of the sixth century, and continued for 
several hundred years to be the capital of Ar- 
menia. It fell several times into the hands of 
those fierce conquerors who during the middle 


tion is so general an offence, that there are few, if any, 
whose conduct would stand a close investigation. The 
emperor spoke most kindly to the poor old baron; and, 
by way of affording him some consolation, named his 
eldest son one of his aides-de-camp. Since the emperor's 
arrival in Tiflis, the number of petitions that have been 
presented amounts to upwards of two thousand; and if 
they should be read, they will probably unfold an extent 
of corruption and injustice for which his — is not 
prepared, and which will jmplicate some of the highest 
officers in the country. An aide-de-camp stands at the 
valace gate, and receives every paper with his own hand.” 
Different sovernments, different principles, different 
custome, —there are good and evil in all nations ; and it is 
the grossest of absurdities for any one country to try 
others by its own standard. In England, people talk of 
« the Russian despot,” “ the tyrant,” &c. &c,; but what 
a commentary it was to see the despotic son of this 
despotic monarch, by the generous and noble disburse- 
ment of a sum of base money, give freedom to a number 
of the citizens of this our land of boasted liberty, whose 
freedom had been valued at Jess than from five paltry 
pounds to twenty shillings a-piece. Let us cease to shout 
— ic songs and toasts, and declaim about the glorious 
lessings we enjoy, when a Russian Priuce, visiting us, 
can read such a lesson to our national boasting and va- 
nity; and liberate a hundred British prisoners at the cost 
of hardly more than as many Muscovite roubles, It was 





a gracious and princely act,—Had. Le G.) 


slain. The feelings excited by the sight of 
this deserted city are very melancholy. The 
forsaken churches remind you that a powerful 
Christian nation here sank beneath the repeated 
attacks of the most barbarous tribes of Asia, 
the bitterest foes of civilization and Christianity. 
The very preservation of the buildings height. 
ens the impression of loneliness, and you in- 
voluntarily look around for signs of life. Amid 
the utter ruin of more remote antiquity, very 
different feelings are excited. The shapeless 
mounds of Babylon are like the skeleton; but 
the deserted yet still standing city resembles 
the corpse whose breath has fled, but which 
still retains the semblance of life.’’ 

Hence by Kars and Erzeroum, and passing 
the Euphrates by a stone bridge, and the Kara 
Su, or Black Water, by fording, our travellers 
arrived at Moush, and from Moush journeyed 
to Bitlis, among Turks and Koords. Of the 
lake of Van we are told, “ The waters are 
exceedingly bitter to the taste—far more so 
than those of the Caspian. A species of herring 
is taken in great abundance at some seasons 
of the year; but I tried in vain to procure a 
single fish at any of these villages. At noon 
I halted for an hour, and the sun was so pow- 
erful that I preferred breakfasting in the open 
air. At sunset we quitted the shores of the 
lake, whose waters looked as black as ink, and 
ascended a steep and winding road which led 
across a high mountain-pass. It was very late 
when we reached the wretched Armenian vil- 
lage of Narnigas; and during the last hour 
the snow fell thick and fast. I thought that 
we should never reach the end of our stage, 
and had fully persuaded myself that my guide 
had mistaken the path, when the welcome 
bark of dogs proclaimed that the village was at 
hand. Ouraccommodation was most miserable, 
for we were crowded into a stable which re- 
sembled a Noah’s ark. Children were squall- 
ing the whole night through, and two young 
buffaloes, mistaking my lair for their own, 
walked over me in the dark. » ‘ss ” 
The lake (he adds) appeared to me to be about 
five-and-thirty or forty miles in length, and 
from fifteen to twenty in breadth. During the 
two davs that I skirted its shores, I did not 
desery a single sail, nor evenva fishing boat.” 

His road eastward into Persia led him by 
the salt lake of Urumiah, the waters of which 
“are so salt that no fish can exist in them: 
several large streams of bitter brackish water 
flow into the lake from the northward, and it 
doubtless contains numerous subaqueous saline 
springs.” 

There is an interesting account of four 
American missionaries who are here devoting 
themselves to the reclamation of Nestorian 
worshippers, and who are represented as suc- 
ceeding with the rising generation. “ Their 
labours (says Capt. W.) are exclusively con- 
fined to the Nestorians, of whom there are 
many villages in the vicinity of the lake, 
although, as IT have before mentioned, their 
principal seat is among the almost inaccessible 
mountains of Koordistan, into which none of 
the missionaries have as yet succeeded in pene- 
trating. Hitherto they have devoted the prin- 
cipal share of their time to the task of mastering 
the languages of the Nestorians: I say Jan- 
guages, becanse the written and the spoken 
Syriac are almost distinct tongues. They have 
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made great proficiency, and are now able to 
instruct the children, who attend their school 
in great numbers. I regretted very much that 
I had not an opportunity of witnessing the 
result of their exertions ; but during the few 
days that I remained under their roof, the 
children were all absent with their parents.” 
Of Capt. W.’s return to Tabreez and Tehran, 
and subsequent ramble through the province of 


though far more than he deserved, did not | 
satisfy the greediness of his self-conceit. In| 
the first plave, he found that, although flattered | 
and caressed, he was by no means generally | 
loved or liked ; and he was shrewd enough to per- 
ceive, that even amongst women his success and | 
favour was [ were] principally, if not altogether, | 
with those who had neither minds, nor prin- | 
ciples, nor hearts; that they gratified his vanity | 
Mazanderan to the shore of the Caspian, we to gratify their own ; and that there were very 
shall say nothing ; having, we trust, done am-| many, who, though they might not be able to 
ple justice to his volume by the extracts we| combat his arguments even if they had tried, 
have already selected. viewed him with coldness, reprobation, and 
~ ;contempt. All this spread a bitterness through 
The Gentleman of the Old School: a Tale. By ' his mind; and that weakest of small ambitions, | 
G. P. R. James, Esq. author of the ‘* Hu-| the love of saying a smart thing, was mingled | 
guenot,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, | with a sneering virulence from the disappoint. | 
1839. Longman and Co. | ment of egregious vanity.’ | 
WeE do not know how to treat this tale, for its) Another sketch will readily be recognised as | 
chief attractions as a work of fiction are in its,;drawn from the life, and a highly gifted 
dramatic construction, incidents, and dénod- | barrister of our day to have sat for one of an 
ment; and if we were to interfere with these,as| older time. In a case of great trouble and 
specimens of the author, we should preclude | difficulty, Sir Andrew Stalbrooke (the gentle- 
our readers from a pleasure which it is our rule; man) says :— 
never to prevent their enjoying. Thestylewe| ‘I have got down here Sir Frederick 
do not think quite so good as in some of Mr. | Polaxe, to give us his advice upon your case. 
James’s productions; probably because we found | You have heard of him often of course, my 
the word talented used by him (vol. i. p. 232), ! dear boy, and know that his eloquence and his 
an offence in a sterling English writer, which | knowledge and his judgment are not to be 
we do not overlook, and which we daresay | equalled in the senate or at the bar, while, to 
made us more fastidious with the rest. The all the rest, he adds a heart which gives the | 
Old English Gentleman is a fine character, | depth of personal feeling to all that he under- | 
and well opposed to Mr. Forrest, a consummate | takes in the cause of others. I have also here | 
villain; as is Capt. Strafford, his nephew, to| our good friend and solicitor, Samuel West, | 
Young Forrest, a relative of the latter. Of the; whose eagerness in behalf of those to whom he 
ladies, Lady Mallory is the most original; love | is attached seldom fails to find the means of 
and honourable feeling struggling in her for| serving them. They arrived late, but we set 
superiority. The heroine, Edith, is a charm-|to work upon the business immediately ; and | 
ing creature; and Lucy Williams, in a lower de-| though of course you must now, my dear boy, 

















gree, another. There are others of some note, 
such as Castle Ball, a stout honest yeoman ; 
but in this class, Meakes, a retired serjeant, 
landowner and poacher, is by far the most pro- 
minent and entertaining. 

Having said so much, we must try to give 
two or three separable passages by way of 
example. A sketch :— 

‘¢ There is in all ages and at all times a class 
of young men, of whom John Forrest was but 
a type; and perhaps there is not a class so 
deservedly to be detested upon the face of the 
earth. He had considerable talents of various 
kinds, and the possession of those talents made 
him idly faney that he possessed genius — that 
most rare of all jewels. The belief that he 
possessed genius, based upon natural self-con- 
ceit, and stimulated into activity by egregious 
vanity, induced him to have recourse to every 
means for the purpose of forcing the same 
opinion of his merits down the throats of other 
people. As self-conceit, from the impossibility 
of its being always gratified, is generally a 
pugnacious quality, he, like many others, soon 
learned to believe that the strongest proof of 
genius was to assail the opinions which the 
good and the wise have received and pro- 
mulgated; and, with a natural turn fur spe- 
culation, which he called philosophy. consi- 
derable powers of sophistry, which he called 
logic, a supercilions smile and a sarcastic ex- 
pression of countenance, he had convinced a 
great many soft persons that he was what he 
.pretended to be—a man of real and sterling 
genius, who was to be courted, feared, and 
admired. Though he was thus far successful, 
and had gathered round him in the capital a 
circle of small idolaters, who adopted his 
philosophy, spread his fame, and talked him 
nto notoriety, John Forrest was nevertheless 
4 disappointed man. The credit he’ obtained, 





make your abode in a prison for some time, yet 
with the evidence of Meakes and Lucy there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that an instant 





Meakes, rising quickly also, ‘I wonder 
you have the impudence to ask me. If 
you won’t do what I ask, why should 
I do what you ask? But come, come, 
Mr. Forrest, be persuaded ; listen to good 
advice. If I were you, the moment the cause 
came on, I’d drop the prosecution, call no 
witnesses, and leave the matter as it is. Now 
pray do be persuaded, and do what is just and 
right for once in your life.’ ‘If I did what 
was just and right,’ said Mr. Forrest, ‘ I shonld 
knock you down.’ ‘ Those that have tried it,’ 
answered Meakes, coolly, ‘ have neither found it 
easy, pleasant, nor profitable. Tim Meakes is 
a tough bait for any fish to gorge. But, put- 
ting aside such stuff as that, do let me persuade 
you; and if you do, I can assure you you will 
spare yourself a great deal, and say, years 
hence, perhaps, that I was the best friend that 
ever you had in your'life.’ ‘ You are a cursed, 
treacherous scoundrel,’ replied Mr. Forrest; 
‘and I doubt not will go and swear to-morrow 
that I have come to bribe you, and tamper 
with your evidence, after first having sent for 
me yourself.” ‘If I did,’ answered Meakes, 
‘you know very well that I should swear nothing 
but the truth. But I shan’t do that, either, 
Mr. Mason, or Mr. Forrest, as the case may 
be. No, sir, about all that, I shall hold my 
tongue; and they shall not make me say a 
word. I am not a grass-cat,* to squeal like a 
young baby at the first pinch. But as to Cap. 
tain Strafford, sir, I shall tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth: you 
may make yourself as sure of that as if you 
had heard it. Then, touching my having sent 
for you, and held what the outlandish folks call 
a palaver with you, and all that,—you see, 
Mr. Forrest, whenever we find a fox out of 
his earth in the hunting season, we stop all the 
earths round about, so that he must run for it. 
Now hang me, Mr. Mason, if we have not 


verdict of acquittal will be pronounced in your | stopped all your earths for you, and I do not 
favour. Two almost distinct contradictions | think you will find a hole to get into in the 
have already been discovered in the evidence | country; so you had better take to your legs 
of this unfortunate young man’s servant. | and make a burst of it; for I'll be shot if the 
The last words were spoken at the library door, | dogs are not after you.’ ‘I do not understand 


and the next moment Sir Andrew and Strafford | you, sir,’ exclaimed Forrest, turning somewhat 


entered. With one of the gentlemen of the 
law who were sitting there consulting, Strafford 
was already well acquainted, and shook hands 
with him warmly, as well as with his uncle’s 
fellow - magistrate, Sir Arthur Brotherton. 
The third gentleman was unknown to him 
except by the voice of fame. But he found in 
him those mild and graceful manners which 
have such inexpressible charms, although want 
of health, at the time, had rendered his 
demeanour somewhat grave, perhaps we might 
call it languid, except when the fire of genius 
blazed suddenly up, and all was light and 
energy.” 

When the trial came on, his legal acuteness 
was found fully to bear out this encomium. 
But we must add a bit of our friend Meakes, 
who has pumped Mr. Forrest out of one of 
his dearest secrets :— 

“* If Mr. Forrest had possessed any means of 
shooting Meakes upon the spot, and any 
security that he would not be discovered, there 
can be no doubt of what would have been the 
fate of the old soldier at that moment. He 
once more started up, with uncontrollable rage 
expressed in every line of his countenance, and 
replied fiercely, ‘ I came neither to hear you 





| defend a murderer, abuse my murdered nephew, 
or give me your wise counsel to let a felon 
escape. All I have to ask of yon is, after all 
; your professions, will you, or will you not, do 


pale ; ‘be so good as to tell me what dogs you 
mean. I do not understand such fine alle- 
gories” ‘No, no, Mr. Forrest,’ exclaimed 
Meakes, with a shrewd look; ‘I am an old 
fox myself, and do not easily say more than I 
like; but I have given you a fair warning, as 
I told the folks I would ; and I have tried to 
persuade you to do what is right; but if you 
will neither take the warning, nor do as I say, 
why it is your own fault, yon know. We 
should give every beast a start. You have a 
fair start now, and if you do not make the best 
of it, I cannot help you any further. No man 
can do more than he can do, in the situation he 
may be in. I may have wings and a broad 
back, like other birds, but it is only a stork 
that can carry his grandfather over a style, as I 
have seen them do many a time. So now I 
have done, and no more to say.’” 

We now conclude with a touch at our own 
genus, which, however, we do not take as a 
personal insult :— 

“ After riding on for some way, he came to 
a place where three or four roads divided, and 
where a tall old finger-post reared itself in the 
angle of one of the hedges, pierced with worms, 
covered with green mould, and bearing not the 
slightest vestige of those directions which it 
once afforded to the weary wayfarer. It was 


the image of a conceited critic holding up its 





‘what I require?’ £’Pon my soul,’ replied 


dull straight head, as if it were the only source 
~® “fe, A hare,” 
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EST . 
of information upon earth, yet affording none, be examined, and ordered by the admiral’s 
to any one, and possessing in reality none | officers.” : 
itself.” | A letter from Bishop Hooper to Cecil, in 
| April 1551, possesses, in our opinion, a singu- 
| lar value, were it only for the anti-plurality-of- 
livings’ sentiment with which it sets out: but 
(Third and concluding notice. ] | the rest is very interesting :— 

Havine already devoted two papers to these! ‘* As for the success and going forthward of 
valuable historical volumes, and having “‘ Good- , God’s word, praised be his holy name ! every 
man’s Reminiscences ’’ of a similar character day the number doth increase; and would so 
before us, we must be content with a shorter|do more and more, in case there were good 
winding up of Mr. Tytler’s publication than, | teachers amongst them for the furtherance and 
even with our limits, we intended. help thereof. I pray you, and in God’s name 

Before we proceed with this, we may be require you, that ye stay what ye may, that no 
allowed to offer a remark on the author’s plan man obtain license to have two benefices, 
of changing the ancient spelling of the docu- which is a great destruction to this country,— 
ments he has quoted, upon which system a/ dangerous before God, as well to the king’s 
difference of opinion is, we know, entertained. | majesty that giveth it, as to the person that 
For ourselves, we would say that Mr. Tytler | receiveth. For the love and tender mercy of 
has our entire approbation. If he addressed |God, persuade and cause some order to be 
only scholars and antiquaries, the zest of hav-| taken upon the price of things, or else the ire 
ing every old letter literally printed, it is true, ‘of God will shortly punish. All things be here 
gives a relish to the transcript, but when he | so dear, that the most part of people lacketh, 
(or any one) publishes for the general mass of | and yet more will lack, necessary food. The 


Tytler’s History, &c. 





readers, whom he wishes to understand him, it 
would be worse than affectation to retain anti- | 
quated and often unintelligible forms, when | 
the sense can be exactly preserved by substitut- 
ing equivalents in the common language in use 


at the day. | 


body of a calf in the market 14s.; the carcass 
of a sheep at 10s. White | wheat] meat so 
dear, as a grot is nothing to a poor man to be 
sowing any kind of victuals. All pastures and 
breeding of cattle is turned into sheep’s-meat; 
and they be not kept to be brought to the 


wore a crown. The only excuse that could be 
suggested for him is, that, like all young, and 
most old, sovereigns, he was coerced by circum. 
stances, and had not moral courage to resist, 
and, perhaps, overcome them. 

Sir R. Morysine, our ambassador to Vienna, 
in one of his despatches, gives a characteristic 


| account of the emperor, from which we select a 


small portion. He said :— 

“ He had not forgot the amity that so many 
years had lasted between the realm of England 
and the house of Burgundy; he trusted the 
king, his brother, had in these, his young 
years, found friendship, and no... .*, at his 
hands ; and that he had seen a desire in him 
perpetually to preserve this ancient amity, 
using this sentence, ‘that old amities, which 
had been long tried and found good, are to be 
made of;’ and this he spake a little louder than 
he did the rest, as though he would, indeed,* 
have me [think] that he did earnestly mean 
that he said: and yet hath he a face unwont to 
disclose any hid affection of his heart, as any 
face that ever I met with in all my life; for 





where all white colours (which, in changing 
| themselves, are wont in others to bring a man 
;certain word how his errand is liked or mis- 
| liked) have no place in his countenance, his 
| eyes only do betray as much as can be picked 
out of him. He maketh me oft think of Solo- 


The second period, embraced in this work, | market, but to bear wool, and profit only to|mon’s saying, ‘ Heaven is high; the earth is 
is from 1549, i.e. from the deposition of the their master. MasterSecretary, for the passion | deep ; a king’s heart is unsearchable.’ There 
Protector Somerset, to 1553, the death of of Christ take the fear of God and a bold |is in him almost nothing that speaks beside his 
Edward VI. A return of the prisoners in the stomach to speak herein for a redress, and that | tongue; and that at this time, by reason of his 


Tower in October 1549, when Somerset was 
conducted thither, is a very curious paper. 


the goods of every shire be not thus wrested, 
and taken into few men’s hands. If it con- 


| leaf and soreness of his lip, and his accustomed 
| softness in speaking, did but so-so utter things 


From among many of its items we select the tinue, the wealth and strength of the realm /|to be well understand, without great care to be 


following examples :— 


,must needs perish. What availeth great riches | given to his words ; and yet he did so use his 


** Anthony Foster, late marshal of Ireland, | in a realm, and neither the head nor the great-| eyes, so move his head, and order his counte- 
committed to the Tower because he was est part of the members to be the better for it?| nance, as I might well perceive his great desire 


minded to sell his said office, and to have gone | 
with Geoffrey Poole, being his father-in-law, | 
as is supposed.—To be examined touching the | 
king’s supremacy. Mr. Wotton, Mr. Gage, | 
and the lieutenant.”” 

* Julius de Carcano, Italian, committed to 
the Tower for bringing of counterfeit testoons ; | 
which matter hath been divers times examined, 
and he denieth it, and no witnesses to prove 
the offence.— By Mr. Wotton. To be con- 
vened, and upon submission to be pardoned.” 

* William West, cousin to the Lord Dela- 
ware, which intended to have poisoned the 
said lord.” 

“ James Noble, a Scot, brake Colchester 
Castle, and was taken on the seas; and hath 
lands and goods.—Northampton.”’ 

“ Patrick Baron, merchant and Scot, taken 
in the wars, and brake the said prison of 
Colchester ; and hath goods, but to what value 
is not known.— Lambert.” 

** Richard Coole, of Mynnyt, in the county 
of Somerset, mariner, was a pirate by the space 
of one year, and took divers prizes; and at 
last he sued to the lord deputy of Ireland, Mr. 
Bellingham, by five supplications, to come in 
and submit himself to the king’s mercy ; which 
lord deputy commanded him to go to a castle 
in Straugham, in Ireland, which the Scots had 
taken ; and so he did, and took the castle from 
them, and restored the owner to the castle; 
and, after this, examinate did help the said 
lord deputy’s servants against one Savage, a 
rebel in Ireland, and the said lord deputy pro- 
mised to sue for his pardon; and, after this, 
examinate went to the Isle of Man, and there 
sent to land his mate, in pledge to submit him- 
self; and shortly after he was taken by 
Cornelius and other, of his own good will, 





and hath been in prison since May last.—_Fo 


You best know.* . . . apud Justinian. non 
prosunt quoniam non ad commodum 
reipublice sed ad labem detrimentumque per- 
tinent, inquit. So much as have more than 
enough, buyeth when things be good cheap, to 
sell afterwards dear. God amend it! It is my 
bounden duty, and all other true men’s, to per- 
suade and teach obedience unto the people ; 
and, thanks be to the Lord! I can perceive 
none other here but love and reverence among 
the people to the king’s majesty, and to the 
laws ; but, Mr. Secretary, it is the magistrates, 
and their own doings, that shall most commend 
them, and win love of the people. Ye know 
what a grievous and extreme— yea, in manner 
unruly —evil hunger is. The prices of things 
be here as I tell ye; the number of people be 
great, their little cottages and poor livings 
decay daily ; except God by sickness take them 
out of the world, they must needs lack. God's 
mercy give you and the rest of my lords wis- 
dom to redress it, wherein I pray God ye may 
see the occasion of the evil and so destroy it.” 

The worthy bishop goes on to plead that the 
king may give him leave to eat flesh upon fish 
days, as * his stomach is not as it hath been ;” 
and so we mingle small things with great, indi- 
vidual with national, the state of our stomach 
and the stomach of the state ! 

Mr. Tytler’s researches go far to shew that 
Somerset was not guilty of the crimes or trea- 
sons (for any thing seems to have been treason 
in those times |) with which he was charged by 
his political enemies; and that Edward VI. 
was as hard-hearted a young geutleman as ever 





* « The MS. here is illegible.” 

t “ Truth (says Mr. Tytler, in remarks upon a con- 
fession of Lord Arundel, in 1551,) has been said to be the 
daughter of Time, but in England it would be more just 
to call her his victim.” 


was that I should think all a good deal better 
meant than he could speak it.” 

An offer of the bishoprick of Rochester to 
John Knox in October 1552, the year before 
Edward died, is clearly stated in a_ letter 
|from the Duke of Northumberland to Cecil. 
The paragraphs relating to this are worth 
| quoting :— 

“TI would to God it might please the king's 
majesty to appoint Mr. Knocks to the oftice 
of Rochester bishoprick ; which, for three pur- 
poses, should do very well. ‘The first, he 
would not only be a whetstone, to quicken and 
heorig the Bishop of Canterbury, whereof he 
hath need; but also he would bea great con- 
founder of the anabaptists lately sprung up in 
Kent. Secondly, he should not continue the 
ministration in the north, contrary to this set 
\forth here. Thirdly, the family of the Scots, 
{now inhabiting in Neweastle chiefly for his 
|setowehip, would not continue there, wherein 
| 





many resorts unto them out of Scotland, which 
is not requisite. Herein I pray you desire my 
lord chamberlain and Mr. vice-chamberlain to 
help towards this good act, both for God's ser- 
vice and the king’s.” 

*“* Knocks,” however, had a different game 
to play, and would not have it at see-saw. 

The catastrophe of Lady Jane Grey has 
much additional light thrown upon it in the 
letters rescued from their dusty shelves by 
Mr. Tytler, and we regret that we have not room 
to go into their particulars. The sham illness 
of the crafty Cecil to keep out of the dangers 
he foresaw at this crisis, is of a piece with all 
his subtle character. And it is amusing to find 
Lord Audley, really believing the cunning 
statesman indisposed, thus hastening to give 
him the best medical advice :— = 
~~~" Here the original lras been injured by fire.” 
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«9th May, 1553. 

“ Good Mr. Cecil.—Be of good comfort, and 
pluck up a lusty merry heart, and thus shall 
you overcome all diseases : and because it pleased 
my good lord admiral lately to praise my 
physic, I have written to you such medicines 
as | wrote unto him, which I have in my book 
of my wife’s hand, proved upon herself and me 
both; and, if I can get any thing that may do 
you any good, you may be well assured it shall 
be a joy to me to get it for you. 

“© A good medicine for weakness or consump- 
tion.—Take a sow-pig of nine days old, and 
flea him and quarter him, and put him in a 
stillatory with a handful of spearmint, a hand- 
ful of red fennel, a handful of liverwort, half a 
handful of red nepe,* a handful of celery, nine 
dates clean picked and pared, a handful of 
great raisins, and pick out the stones, and a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, and two sticks of 
good cinnamon bruised in a mortar; and distil 
it together, with a fair fire; and put it in a 
glass and set it in the sun nine days; 
drink nine spoonsful of it at once when you 
list. 

“ A Compost.—Item.—Take a porpin, other- 
wise called an English hedgehog, and quarter 
him in pieces, and put the said beast in a still 
with these ingredients: item, a quart of red 
wine, a pint of rose-water, a quart of sugar, 
cinnamon and great raisins, one date, twelve 
nepe. If there be any manner of disease that 
you be aggrieved with, L pray you send me 
some knowledge, and I doubt not but to send 
you a proved remedy. Written in haste at 
Greenwich, the th day of May, by your true 
hearty friend, Jonn or AUDLEY.” 

That Lord Burleigh acted with great treach- 
ery to the poor Queen Jane is evident. The 
intrigues and perjuries of her council are sad 
lessons of policy. 

The third period embraced by ouc author 
is from the accession of Mary, 1553, to her 
death, 15528, five years. 
to deserve attention, but, for the causes we 
have assigned, we can only recommend it, like 
the whole work, to the best consideration of 
historical readers. 

Peneillings by the Way. By N.P. Willis, Esq. 
12mo. pp. 452. London, 1839. Macrone. 
A new edition of Mr. Willis’s Pencillings, in 
the now favourite form of a single volume. A 
few corrections seem to be all the alterations 
made ; and, in justice to a foreign writer, we 
insert his preface, of which the only part we 
dislike is a sort of unmeaning bravado threat 
as if to fight across the Atlantic, as people used 
to joke in London about meeting with pistols 

to fire across the Serpentine. 

“« In putting forth a second edition of Pencillings by the 
Way, 1 cannot but express a surprise (which, I doubt not, 
will be shared by the critics) that a work so hastily writ- 
ten, and published with such doubt and unwillingness, 
should have met, I will not say with such decided success, 
but with so extensive a sale. Having staked no feeling 
Upon it, its failure in this respect would have given me 
no more pain than the trenchant criticism with which it 
has been distinguished; while the rapid disposal of a very 
large edition, and what little kindness it has met from 
reviewers, have given me, I may say, almost a gratuitous 
pleasure. Having thus, however, like the traveller in the 
fable, abandoned my cloak to the lion, I have stood aloof 
with some interest to see how it would be torn in pieces, 
: he errors of my book (numerous from its very nature) 

have been skilfully detected; and I sincerely thank those 
critics to whose judicious comments this new edition will 
appear indebted. ‘fo those who have thonght it necessary, 
hi reviewing the book of a stranger, to attack his parents, 
pe country, and his private character, no reply 1s neces- 
sary here — none any where, indeed, except when the 
Writer is responsible for his words in some other character 
than that of a critic, Public opinion in England, while it 
tolerates the offence, punishes with sufficient severity the 
Offender. It is only those who are removed from the 





* «© Turnip.” 


fountains of literature who imagine that the inventive 
hirelings of such reviews are either seen or named among 
the honest men with whom they claim fellowship. 
Among the more respectable reviewers, I notice a dis- 
position which I comanent upon, because I think it the 
inain fault even of the higher school of criticism in this 
country. It is that of finding fault with a book on points 
to which it never pretended excellence. In a notice of 
these volumes in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ for instance 
(a notice written unquestionably in a kind and just spirit, 
and which I quote as a strong example for that very rea- 
son), there is the following passage (the reader will remem- 
ber that the title of the book is Pencillings by the Way): 
«In those more important matters which unfold to us 
the condition of a people, and which are learnt by inquiry, 
study, and reflection, let not the reader hope to be en- 
lightened. ‘The work is eminently superficial, Its author 
is observant, but the character of his mind is not reflective. 
Ile is not prone to speculate and philosophise; and an ab- 
stvact sentiment rarely escapes him.’ 1 ask, Would any 





and} 


There is much in it} 


reader, buying a book called Pencillings by the Way, 
require to be put on his guard Jest he should expect to 
| find in it « study,’ ¢ reflection,’ and ‘ abstract sentiments ?” | 
| ‘The object of my letters was simply and unambitiously to 
|amuse. For instruction, the reader does not go to a book | 
! of Pencillings. With this object in mind, I recorded na- | 
| kedly and faithfully my first impressions; and they were | 
} as correct, and as deep, and ‘ abstract,’ as first impressions | 
| usually are. They were written, as L have elsewhere men- | 
} tioned, with every species of interruption, and despatched, 

| « unshrived,’ by the first post; and to re-write them by | 
| my subsequent observation would be to write a new book. | 
It will be seen, by the dates added to this edition, that | 
there were considerable intervals of tiine between some of | 
my letters from the Continent, and (a circumstance which 
I wish particularly to be understood) that, though I have | 
been in England nearly two years, these letters end with 
the first four mouths after my arrival. My impressions | 
of England then ceased to be first impressions, and there- | 
fore were unfitted to the previous design of my letters; 
and I found occasion so often to correct my Peneillings by 
the Way, that 1 ceased to write altogether. Why it is 
more difficult to write hastily of England than of other | 
countries, will be apparent to those who have travelled. 
In other countries, the objects of interest are classic or 
physical, and reducible to known standards; in England, 
they are social or moral, and require diligent observation 
and study. [I commit my letters once more to the public, 
with a strong impression of the truth of Southey’s remark, 
that the best book (and, @ fortiori, the worst) does but | 
little good to the world, and much harm to the author.” 











Practical Treatise on Bridge Building, and on 
the Equilibrium of Vaults and Arches. By 
Edward Cresy, Architect, C.E., F.S.A. 
London, 1839. Williams. 

** TuE object of the above work is to condense 

all the valuable information on the history, 

theory, and practice of bridge-building, con- 
tained in Perronet, Gauthey, Bruyére, Semple, 

Smeaton, Ware, Telford, &c., &c.; and to 

illustrate the subject by full and accurate re- 

presentations of those bridges, erected by the) 
most eminent architects and engineers in this 
and other countries. The history, so fully con- 
tained in the works of Gauthey, &c., will be 
carefully condensed; and the theory of the 
science, as treated by Hutton, Gregory, Ware, 

and others, will be exemplified by sections of 
| some cathedrals, drawn and measured expressly 
| for this purpose ; as well as to shew the princi- 
|ples adopted by the most eminent architects 
employed on the buildings of the middle ages— 
the which, time has acknowledged to be 
‘admirably adapted for their purpose, and also 
in themselves to form a theory for any future 
construction. The practical part of the essay 
will describe the strength, properties, and value 
of the different materials employed—the various 
machines called into action by the different 
architects and engineers in their several con- 
structions—the method of forming coffer-dams, 
centering, &c.—together with descriptions of 
the whole art, as contained in the practice of 
bridge-Imilding, as adopted by Rennie, and 
other eminent men.” 

Although in our time we have built many 
castles (in the air), our knowledge of bridge- 
building is rather limited, being principally 
restricted to poetical structures; such, for 
instance, as the bridge of life, in the ** Vision 
of Mirza;”’? or the ancient and celebrated | 
bridge—we suspect it is still in existence-—| 











. Ce a mE ere 
described by one of the greatest architects in 
that branch of the profession, as having been 
erected anno mundi | : 

“s A broad and beaten way 
Over the dark abyss, whose boiling gulf 
‘Tamely endured a bridge of wondrous length, 
From hell continued, reaching the utmost orb 
Of this frail world ; by which the spirits perverse 
With easy intercourse pass to and fro, 
To tempt or punish mortals.” 

Having made this candid confession, all 
we can further say is, that, judging from Mr. 
Cresy’s high character, and from the nume- 
rous, elaborate, and beautifully executed plates, 
we have no doubt that this will prove a very 
valuable work ; and when we consider the vast 
amount of bridge communication in every dis. 
trict of the empire, and when we recollect the 
immense sums that have been wasted, and the 
perils that have been incurred, by the failure 
of bridges, owing to their unscientific and de- 
fective construction, we cannot but feel the 
national importance of a publication, the object 
of which is to establish such principles as may 
prevent the occurrence of similar disasters. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Romancist, and Novelist’s Library. 
Pp. 412. London, Clements. 1839. 

Tue work before us is an astonishing example 
of what may be accomplished by enterprise and 
industry. It contains above fifty complete works 
of fiction, selected principally from among the 
works of romance writers of established reputa- 
tion; though many are derived from other 
sources, such as popular American authors, 
translations, &c. To those on their voyage to 
far countries, this volume will be a fund of 
endless amusement, as its very abundant and 
various supplies can always be resorted to in 
hours of weariness and ennui. To those visit- 
ing watering-places, it will also form a pleasant 
companion, either on the green hills, the sandy 
beach, or when the weather in its untoward fits 
may prevent their accustomed rambles. Need 
we say more in praise of so deserving a com. 
pilation? Yes! Its price is six shillings 
and sixpence. 

A History of Greece. By the Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall, &c. Vol. VI. (Lardner’s ** Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia,” Vol. 114.) Longman and 
Co. 

Trius volume is occupied with the period be- 
tween 346 B.c. to 327, and relates to the 
struggle between the Macedonians and Athe- 
nians, and the deeds of Philip and his glorious 
son Alexander, to the time when he put Cali- 
sthenes to death. An appendix treats of sume 
points of geography connected with Alexander’s 
marches. The whole illustrated with notes, 
drawn not only from ancient but from recent 
sources, and tending greatly to render the text 
more explicit and clear. 


Irish Stew, Py. 64. (London, Southgate.)— A collec« 
tion of political jeux desprits and parodies; and, con- 
sequently, out of our literary purvieu, 


4to. 


Lady Cheveley.—We noticed this poem a 
fortnight ago, and would hardly return to it, 
were it not for the very preposterous report 
which we observe is circulated by some of our 
literary quidnunes, that it might be written by 
Sir Edward Bulwer ; and, like other equally 
absurd rumours when often repeated, obtain 
some credit among the ignoramuses of the gos 
sip school. The internal evidence (such as not 
being aware that there weré more than two 
brothers) is so decisive against this silly notion, 
that it might be left alone for its refutation ; 
but as we possess, of our own knowledge, the 
means of positively denying its truth, we take 
upon ourselves to disabuse the public ear on 
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re subject, or rather the ear of those who have 
been credulous enough to fancy the possibility 
of such a folly. Sir E.. Bulwer has shewn too 
sivcere an attachment to his family, and, as a 
man, must have felt too severely the affliction 
of such a production as Cheveley, not to be most 
desirous to suffer the whole to sink, as soon as 
idle curiosity and the love of scandal would per- 
mit it, into oblivion. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY. 
We copy the following letter from the ‘* Times.” 
It contains an interesting account, of the far- 
thest progress of an expedition, under the direc. 
tion of the Hudson Bay Company, to advance 
the survey of the northern shores of the Ameri- 
can Continent. After the main body had 
reached the sea, and the boats were prevented 


from proceeding. Mr. Simpson set out on foot, | 


and accomplished the journey here described; by 
which, in ten days, he has added the knowledge 
of about 120 miles of this country to our previ- 
ous stock, and visited 68°43’ N. lat., in long. 
106° 3’ west. 

* On the 20th of August, the date appointed 
for the return of former expeditions from these 
desolate shores, I left our boats, still hopelessly 
beset with ice, to perform a ten days’ journey 
of discovery on foot to the eastward, and my 
companions were five servants and two In- 
dians: we carried a wooden-framed canvass 
canoe, and nearly the same other baggage as on 
the journey to Point Barrow last year, with the 
addition of a tent for the nightly shelter of the 
whole party, on a coast almost destitute of fuel. 
Each man’s load at starting weighed nearly half 
a cwt., and our daily progress averaged 20 

eographical miles. About the middle of the 
Le day’s journey we passed the furthest point 
to which Sir John Franklin and his officers 
walked in 1821. Beyond that the coast pre- 
served its N.N.E. trending to the encampment 
of the same night, situate on the pitch of a low 
cape, which I have named Cape Franklin. 
From the west to the north-east a new land, or 
crowded chain of islands of great extent, in 
many places high, and covered with snow, 
stretched along at the distance apparently of 
thirty miles, and led to the apprehension that 
we were entering a deep sound or inlet. The 
main land now turned up to E.N.E., which con- 
tinued to be its general bearing for the three 
following days. It is flat, its outline or path 
leading alternately over soft sand, sharp stones, 
and swampy ground. At the distance of from 
one to two miles the coast is skirted by a range 
of low stony hills, partially clothed with dull 
verdure, which sends down to the sea number- 
less brooks and small streams; none of the 
latter at that season reached above our waist, 
though the deep and ragged channels of them 
shewed that in the spring they must be power- 
ful torrents. Two leagues inland a hill, which 
I have named Mount George, after Governor 
Simpson, rises to the height of 600 feet, and 
forms a conspicuous object for a deep journey ; 
on either side the ice all along lay immovably 
aground upon the shallow beach, extending 
in every direction as far as the eye could 
reach. The great northern.land still stretched 
out before us, and kept alive doubts of our having 
explored an immense bay ; which, however, the 
increase in the tides, the quantity of sea- weed, 
and the shells, and the discovery of the remains 
of a large whale and of a polar bear, could not 
altogether dispel. ‘These doubts seemed almost 


converted into certainty as we drew near, on 
the fourth evening, an elevated cape, and saw 
land apparently all around, with feelings of 


bitter disappointment. 
from whose summit a splendid and unlooked. | 
for view suddenly burst upon me. The ocean, | 
as if tranformed by enchantment, rolled its free | 
waves beneath, and beyond the reach of vision. | 
To the eastward, islands of various shape and 
size overspread its surface, and the northern} 
land terminated in a bold and lofty cape bear- 
ing north-east, at least forty miles distant, ; 
while the cvast of the continent trended away | 
to the south entrance of an ice-skirted strait. | 
The extensive land to the northward I have 
called Victoria Land, in honour of our youthful 
sovereign ; and its eastern extremity I called 
Cape Pelly, after the Governor of the Hon. 
Company. ‘To the promontory where we en- 
camped I have attached the name of Cape 
Alexander, after an only brother, who would 
give his right hand to be the sharer of my 
journeys. The rise and fall of the tide there 
was about three feet, being the greatest ob- 
served by us in the Arctic Seas. The coast 
here changes its character; the water becomes 
deep, and the approach easy; and I have little 
doubt that the islands contain secure harbours 
for shipping. Next morning, at the distance 
of eight or nine miles, we crossed another 
high cape, formed of trap-rocks, in latitude 
68° 52’ 18” 5 N., the variation of the compass 
being 63 E. The travelling had become more 
and more toilsome, our road now passing over 
some miles of round loose stones, and then 
through wet mossy tracks sown with large. 
boulders and tangled with dwarf willows. At 
our usual company hours we opened a large 
bay studded with islands, which ran on five 
miles to the S.S.W., and then turned off in a 


| bold sweep of rounded granite hills, like those 


near Melville Sound and Cape Barrow, dipping 
to the sight in the E.S.E. at the distance of, 
thirty miles. The walk round even this portion 
of the bay would have consumed three days ; 
the time allotted for outgoing was already ex- 
pired, and two or three of my men were, 
severely lame from the fatigue of their bur-| 
dens, the inequalities of the ground, and the, 
constant immersion in icy cold water. I be-| 
sides cherished hopes that by making the best 
of our way back we might, agreeably to my| 
arrangements with Mr. Dease, meet him} 
bringing one of the boats, in which case, with | 


I ascended the height, {magnetic variation being 60° 38’ 23” E. 


The 
compass grew sluggish and uncertain in its 
movements as we advanced eastward, and 
frequently had to be shaken before it would tra- 
verse at all. Two miles to the southward of our 
encampment a rapid river of some magnitude 
discharges itself into the bay, the shores 


‘of which seemed more broken and indented 


than those along which we had travelled. In- 
dependently of Victoria Land, and an archi- 
eo of islands, I have had the satisfaction 
of fully exploring 100 miles of coast, and 
of seeing thirty miles further, making in all, 
after deducting Franklin's half-day’s jour- 
ney already mentioned, about 120 miles of 
continental discovery. This is, in itself, im- 
portant; yet I value it chiefly for having dis- 
closed an open sea to the eastward, and for 
suggesting a new route along the southern 
shore of Victoria Land, by which that open 
sea may be traversed, while the main land, as 
was the case this season, is yet environed by an 
impenetrable barrier of ice. Whether the open 
sea to the eastward may lead to Ross Pillar, or 
to the estuary of Brack, Great Fish River, it 
is hard to conjecture, though the trending of 
the most distant land in view should rather 
seem to favour the latter conclusion. The 
same evening, on our return, we met the ice 
at Trap Cape, driving rapidly to the eastward ; 
as we proceeded, the shores continued inacces- 
sible. Several bands of buck reindeer were 
tracked to the southward, along the hills; two 
which we shot were in far superior condition to 
those in Bathurst Inlet and near the Copper- 
mine; a few musk-oxen were also seen, and 
numerous flocks of white geese (Anser Hyper- 
boreus), in general officered by large gray ones 
(Anser Canadiensis), were seen assembling on 
the marshes, and taking their aerial flight to 
more genial climates. At dusk, on the 29th of 
August, our tenth day, we regained the boats, 
and found them still enclosed in the ice, which 
the north and westerly gales seemed to have 
accumulated from far and near towards Point 
Turnagain. THoMAS Simpson.” 
** Port Confidence, September 15, 1838.” 
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an open sea before us, we could have still con-|the chair.A paper was read by Mr. Owen 
siderably extended our discoveries before the|‘On a Tooth and part of the Skeleton of the 
commencement of winter. I may here remark, | Glyptodon, a large Quadruped of the Edentate 
that we were singularly fortunate in the five' Order,’ to which belongs the tessellated bony 
days of our outward journey, the weather | armour, figured in Mr. Clift’s description of the 
being so moderate and clear that I daily ob- | megatherium, and been supposed by some natu- 
tained astronomical observations ; whereas, be-' ralists to have belonged to that animal. The first 
fore our departure from the boats, and during} notice of the remains of a large fossil edentate 





our return to them, we had continual storms, | 
with frost and snow, rain and fogs. Close to| 
our furthest encampment appeared the site of 
three Esquimaux tents of the preceding year, 
with a little stone chimney apart. We passed 
the remains of a larger camp, and the remains of 
several human skeletons near Cape Franklin, 
but throughout the journey we found no recent 
traces of that few and scattered people. The 
morning of the 25th of August was devoted to 
the determination of our position, and the 
erection of a pillar of stones on the most ele- 
vated part of the point; after which I took 
possession of the country, with the usual 
ceremony, in the name of the Hon. Company, 
and for the Queen of Great Britain. In the 
pillar L deposited a brief sketch of our pro- 
ceedings, for the information of whoever might 
findit. The situation is in lat.68° 43’ 39” N., 
long., reduced by C. T. Smith’s watch, from ex- 
cellent lunars at the boats, 106° 3’ 11’ W., the 








mammal associated with fragments of a tessel- 
lated bony armour, is an extract from a letter 
by Don Damasio Larrafiaga, curé of Monte Vi- 
deo, inserted at the end of Cuvier’s description 
of the megatherium (‘* Oss. Foss.” tom v. 
Part I. 1823). The bones noticed in that com- 
munication were found in the alluvium of the 
Rio del Sauce, a tributary of the Solis Grande. 
The next observations bearing. on the question 
are contained in ‘¢ Weiss’s Geological Memoir 
on the Provinces of San Pedro do Sul and the 
Banda Oriental” (“Berlin Trans.” 1827.) The 
bones were collected by Sellow, the Prussian 
traveller, and were obtained in part near the 
Arapey Chico, in the province of Monte Video, 
and partly in the proximity of the Rio Janeiro. 
These remains were not described by Weiss; 
but after the death of Sellow, they were confided 
to Professor D’Alton, who has given an excel- 
ent account of them in the ‘ Berlin Transac- 
tions for 1833 ;” and he states that the bones 
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did not belong to the megatherium. In 1832, 
Mr. Clift described part of the fossil remains 
brought to England from Buenos Ayres by Sir 
Woodbine Parish ; and the remainder, found 
at Villaneuva, south of the Rio Salado, form the 
subject of Mr. Owen’s memoir. They consist 
of the extremity of a jaw, with three alveoli; 
also, of portions of a humerus and a scapula, 
nearly a perfect radius, and parts of a fore and 
hind foot ; likewise of fragments of a thick tes- 
sellated shell or armour, found about twelve 
inches below the mass of bones. On the first 
inspection of these remains, it was evident, both 
to Mr. Clift and Mr. Owen, that they did not 
belong to the megatherium, and that the grooves 
in the alveoli of the fragment of the jaw also 
exhibited a mode of dentition differing more 
widely from that of the existing sub-genera of 
armadilloes than their respective dental charac- 
ters differ from one another. Mr. Clift, there- 
fore, in his description of the megatherium, gave 
no account of the tessellated bony covering 
brought to England by Sir Woodbine Parish, 
or of the bones associated with it. Soon after 
the arrival of these remains, casts were made by 
the College of Surgeons, and sent to different 
museums, including that of the Jardin du Roi, 
at Paris, where they attracted the attention of 
M. Laurillard and Mr. Pentland. These natu- 
ralists were also induced to eonclude, that the 
shell and bones were not portions of the mega- 
therium ; and they inferred, from an examina- 
tion of the portion of the foot, that the fossils 
belonged to an extinct animal allied to the 
armadilloes. More recently, Sir Woodbine 
Parish received intelligence of the discovery, in 
the bank of a rivulet near the Rio Matanza, 
twenty miles south of Buenos Ayres, of an 
entire skeleton, including its tessellated coat of 
mail ; and with the account there were trans- 
mitted to him one of the teeth, and a sketch of 
the animal itself. On examining the tooth, Mr. 
Owen did not hesitate to pronounce that it in- 
dicated a new sub-genus of the armadillo family, 
for which he proposed the name of Glyptodon, 
in reference to the fluted or sculptured charac- 
ter of the tooth. Subsequently, on comparing 
it with the fragment of the jaw before alluded 
to, he perceived that the peculiar longitudinal 
ridges in the socket precisely corresponded with 
the characteristic flutings in the tooth ; and thus 
the shell, with the other remains found at Vil- 
laneuva, were ascertained to belong to the same 
species as those of the perfect animal discovered 
in the banks of the Matanza; and the bony mail 
proved not to be a portion of the megatherium, 
butoftheglyptodon. Mr. Owen then pointed out 
some peculiarities exhibited in the sketch of the 
animal, and which demonstrate that the glypto- 
don is distinct from any of the existing armadil- 
loes ; but he confined his anatomical details tothe 
remains which have been brought to England, 
and were exhibited on the Society’s table. The 
tooth is a-fragment, but the grinding surface 
and upwards of an inch of the crown are per- 
fect. The whole length was probably about 
four inches, and there is no indication of a 
diminution in any of its diameters, from the 
grinding surface to the opposite fractured end ; 
in this respect it agrees with the abrupt termi- 
nation of the socket in the fragment of the 
jaw. The teeth are much more compressed 
than in the megathex, and they differ still more 
materially in their intimate structure, which 
corresponds with that of the armadilloes. The 
teeth of the glyptodon differ in a marked degree 
from those of any known species of armadillo, 
being traversed through their whole length, 
th on the inner and outer sides, by two 
broad and deep angular grooves, so as to divide 


| the grinding surface into three portions, joined ; armour ?—a question which at present must rest 
| together by the contracting isthmus interposed |on arguments afforded either by modifications 
|between the opposite grooves. In the lower of the skeleton analogous to those which, in 
jaw the sockets turn inwards as in the tox- | the armadilloes, have relation to their osseous 
odon, and the teeth, from their complicated | coat of mail, or by other peculiarities indicative 
form, indicate a transition from the edentata \of a similar relation. In reasoning from the 
|to the pachydermous toxodon. The modifi-| analogy of the armadillces, the only quadruped 
cations in the locomotive extremities also be-| which possesses a carapace, there is presented 
speak a similar tendency in the glyptodon to!to our observation a skeleton, which affords 
the multungulate pachyderms. “ Mr. Owen throughout that family a constant and un. 
then proceeded to explain, with his wonted varying series of well-marked modifications in 
skill, the points in which the remains of the direct relation to such a carapace as the me- 
glyptodon agree or differ from those existing |gatherium has been supposed by some na- 
or extinct mammifers with which it is most | turalists, and De Blanville more particularly, 
closely allied; but we cannot attempt to give to possess. The modifications of this nature in 
more than the general inferences at which he |the armadillo are the following: 1. The an- 
arrived. Of all the edentata, recent or fossil, chylosis of a great number of vertebre forming 
the glyptodon approaches most nearly to the a very large sacrum. 2. The great anterio- 
species of dasypus in the structure of the un-! posterior developement of the spines of the 
gual phalanges; but in their shortness, as sacral vertebra, which thus constitutes a conti- 
compared with their breadth and depth, they nuous vertical ridge of bone bearing immediately 
resemble still more the ungual phalanges of | the superincumbent weight by the corresponding 
the pachyderms. The short broad terminal developement of a ridge from the median line 
phalanges of the glyptodon must have been|of the under surface of the armour: this 
encased in corresponding short and strong hoof-| weight is further transferred from the sacrum 
like claws; and ** I would ask,” observed Mr. | to the thigh bones by two points on each side ; 
Owen, “ if we have not here a modification of | one of these — the ischium—is anchylosed to 
the base of the anterior column of support |the posterior part of the sacrum,—the second, 
which relates immediately to the necessity of |and more characteristic mode, is by the conver- 
carrying so ponderous 4 cuirass as that which sion of the iliac bone into a stout three-sided 
undoubtedly covered the body?” There can-| beam, passing straight from the thigh joint to 
not be a greater contrast than is presented |abut against the anterior part of the sacrum, 
between the short, broad, and flat phalange of | where the weight of the shell is greatest. In 
tlie glyptodon, and the long compressed claw- | the pelvis of the megatherium, the sacral 
bone of the megatherium, which, with its bony | vertebrae do not exceed four, the spinous pro- 
ungual sheath, bespeaks an instrument, the | cesses are small, and are not locked together as 
employment of which, in scratching, digging, | in the armadilloes, but are separated by intervals 
perhaps defending its possessor, were of more |asin thesloths. In nospecies of armadillo is the 
consequence in the living economy of the indi- | ilium expanded, while it is greatly developed in 
vidual than mere subserviency to support and | the megatherium ; and among the edentata the 
progression. Mr. Owen, however, does not nearest approach to this structure is exhibited 
deny to the glyptodon the power of applying | by the sloths. Another, and still more striking 
its stout fossorial anterior extremities to all the | character in the skeleton of the armadillo, in 
purposes to which the armadillo, his nearest |connexion with its armour, is the remarkable 
congeners, apply theirs. The bones of the} production of a part of the vertebra from above 
hinder extremities, when arranged in their na-|the anterior articular process on each side in 
tural juxtaposition, present a foot of such sin.|a straight direction upwards, outwards, and 
gular proportions, as to be without a parallel | forwards, to nearly the level of the extremities 
in the animal kingdom, but expressly modified jof the true spinous processes. Now these 
to form a base to a column destined to support | oblique processes, which are thus developed in 
an enormous superincumbent weight. From|no other quadruped, except in the loricated 
the examination of these bones of the feet, Mr. |edentata, precisely correspond in position and 
Owen also infers that the glyptodon cannot be |use with the tie-beams in the architecture of a 
called an armadillo without using an exag-|roof. In the megatherium, these oblique pro- 
gerated expression, still less can it be considered | cesses — these tie-beams, are wanting, and this 


a species of megatherium ; but that it offers the 
type of a distinct genus which is much more 
nearly allied to the dasypodoil than to the 
megatherivid families of edentata. Mr. Owen 
afterwards shewed that the portions of armour 
described by D’Alton, in the ‘* Berlin Trans- 
actions,” and those obtained by Sir Woodbine 
Parish near Villaneuva, present the closest re- 
semblance in point of structure; but that, from 
the agreement alone, it could not be satis- 
factorily inferred that the animals were spe- 
cifically the same, in consequence of the near 
resernblance which different species of arma- 
dillo present in the structure of their tessellated 
armour. The parts of the skeleton, however, 
obtained both by Sellow and Sir Woodbine 
Parish, prove that they are positively identical 
in species ; and, therefore, that the only por- 
tions of tessellated armour transmitted to Eu- 
rope testify to’ their having formed part of the 
structure of an edentate animal widely differing 
from, and, as proved by the comparative mea- 
surements, much smaller than, the megathe- 
rium. He then proceeded to the inquiry, Whe- 
ther the megatherium had a bony coat of 





| part of the vertebral column corresponds with 
that of the hair-clad sloths and ant-eaters. The 
broad ribs of the megatherium have likewise 
been supposed, by some naturalists, as indica- 
tive of a bony armour, but the ribs of the sloths 
and the ant-eaters are broader and stronger 
than those of the armadilloes. Again, the pro- 
digious strength of the bones of the leg of the 
megatherium has been urged’as a proof that 
the animal had a bony armour; but Mr. Owen 
shewed that this great strength was requisite 
for the support of the enormous pelvis, which, 
as already stated, is unprovided with any appa- 
ratus for bearing a weighty coat of mail— 
A description was then given of some remains 
of the glyptodon deposited in the museum at 
Monte Video ; and the author, in conclusion, 
expressed a hope that the anatomical descrip- 
tions, embodied in the paper, would fully esta- 
blish the glyptodon as a distinct genus on both 
dentary and locomotive organs ; and he trusts 
that he has vindicated the opinion of Cuvier, 
with reference to the megatherium, by demon- 
strating it to be, in reference to its tegumentary 
covering as in its osseous system, more nearly 
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allied to the ant-eaters and sloths than to the! 
armadilloes. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
May 13. Mr. W. R. Hamilton, President, 
in the chair.— Read extracts from the fol. | 
lowing papers and letters: — 1. ¢ An Account | 
of the recent Arctic Discoveries,’ by Messrs. | 
Dease and Simpson ;* communicated by the | 
governor and committee of the Hudson’s Bay | 
Company. The narrative of this spirited en-| 
terprise, which has already been laid before the | 
public, was illustrated by a map, on a large! 
scale, shewing the track of the discoverers ; 
also a map of North America, by Mr. John! 
Arrowsmith, on which the 120 miles of coast | 
have been engraved, and the whole coloured, to | 
distinguish the discoveries of Franklin, of Ross, | 
of Dease and Simpson in 1837, and also in 
1838: from which it appears that only 150 
miles have to be explored to connect the late! 
discoveries with those of James Ross, in 1832, 
and Back, in 1834, and thus to complete the 
outline of the northern shore of America.—2. 
*A Letter from Captain Sir George Back, | 
R.N.,’ dated Hastings, May 12, 1839 :— 

Dear Sir,—I am not sufficiently recovered to 
attend the meeting of the Geographical Society, 
which, for obvious reasons, [ would gladly do, 
to-morrow evening ; but I cannot deny myself 
the satisfaction of writing a few lines, and of 
congratulating the Society on the additional in- 
formation procured for it by the persevering 
efforts of my friends, Messrs. Dease and 
Simpson. Without referring to the systematic 
and admirable plan on which these enduring 
and pains-taking individuals have acted,— 
without dwelling on the obstacles and priva- 
tions which must have been patiently en- 
countered, though modestly concealed,—with- 
out recapitulating details so clearly narrated by 
themselves, I would bestow on them that high 
meed of praise which their exertions so richly 
merit, and pass at once to the interesting ques- 
tion of the year’s operations. Supposing the 
boats left in the * woody bluff,” on the banks 
of the Coppermine River, to be uninjured by 
the Esquimaux, and the season to be no worse 
than that experienced last year, the expedition, 
by keeping a good ofting and skirting along the 
south shore of Victoria Land, would be enabled 
to gain what, it is to be hoped, would then be 
an open sea, leading to the eastward. It is, 
however, scarcely to. be expected, that this fa- 
vourable circumstance will continue, compara- 
tively, for any great distance, though it might do 
so; and in that event the solution of the ques- 
tion will be of easy performance ; but if not, 
the low, shelving shores will be impacted with 
drift ice, while the immediate vicinity of the 
alternate high bluffs will be dark with open 
water. The result of such a state of things | 
would, most likely, be the impracticability of 
pursuing, along the main shore, a channel so 
shoal as to be blocked up by ice, which would 
frustrate all attempts in that direction, and 
leave the question of an inshore passage as per- , 
plexed and doubtful as ever. Though this may | 
apply to the coast near to and west of Point 
Maconochie, it would hardly hold good further 
north ; by which another passage will, I think, | 
be found to the Thlew-ee-choh. Looking 
to the eastward of the river round Cape Hay | 
(though nothing more has been elucidated, and | 
every thing must be conjectured), I cannot | 
help drawing your attention to the coinciding | 
appearances observed off there, by myself, in | 
1834, and recently by Mr. Simpson, at Cape 
Alexander. How far the resemblance may be 
~~" See article «* American Geography,” p. 510, 
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borne out hereafter will, I hope, be determined ; 
by the skill and intrepidity of our countrymen, 
Messrs. Dease and Simpson; to whom, and to 
the spirited liberality of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, the country at large, and the Geo- 
graphical Society in particular, must feel deeply 
indebted. Ever faithfully yours, 
GEORGE Back. 

To Captain Washington, Royal Navy. 

3. * Notes on a Journey from Constanti- 
nople, by Heraclea, to Angora, in the autumn 
of 18382 By W. Ainsworth, Esq. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ARCH HOLOGY. 

In laying specimens of the curious Eayrrran 
CanicatuRE in the British Museum, which 
appeared in our Gazelte of the 4th, before our 
readers, we very briefly noticed their general 
character; but having since been indebted to 
Mr. Samuel Birch for a copy of his interesting 
paper, explanatory of the subject, we have very 
great pleasure in giving it insertion here. 

The papyrus (said Mr. B), of which a tracing 
accompanies the present paper, formed part of the 
collection of Egyptian antiquities purchased of J. 
Sams by the British Museum, in 1854, and was 
unrolled by Mr. Hogarth, who made an accurate 
drawing and coloured facsimile of the same, in 
1838. It is not complete, having formed por- 
tion of a larger roll; but it may justly be con- 
sidered as one of the most extraordinary with 
which the National collections are enriched. 
From the style and execution, compared with 
Egyptian monuments whose epochs, through 
their Greek inscriptions, are fixed beyond the 
power of a doubt, it must have been executed 
about the period of the reign of Trajan, and 
certainly not later than the epoch of the An-| 
tonines ; while the general freedom of the exe- 
cution, the boldness of the subject, and the sar- 
casm conveyed by this religious caricature, 
evidently indicate the hand of an artist seizing 
the weakest and most ridiculous points in the 
religion and delineations of the Egyptian race. 
It is scarcely credible that any native Egyptian 
artist would have dared to conceive and exe- 
cute so hardy a flight of the imagination ; and 
it would have been interesting to know the 
precise locality where it was found,—a fact, 
unfortunately, little cared for by the mere 
dealers in collections. The delineations are 
not taken from the purely religious scenes, 
such as figure in the various rituals, of which I 
hope, at a future opportunity, to offer some 
analysis to the public ; but are derived from the 
paintings and subjects with which the sides of 
the tombs themselves are covered, or the walls 
of the temples are adorned. If the object of 
the caricature be to represent animals in a 
future state of existence, as is far from impro- 
bable, the jest assumes a still more direct cha-, 
racter against the opinions of the Egyptian 
psychology ; and an antithetical juxtaposition, 
the very light and shade of the ridiculous, runs 
through the whole, considered in whatever view 
it may be. An interpretation of its meaning | 


can only be offered provisionally, and assumes ; 


the shape of a collation of the comic with the 
serious, rather than a definite explanation of 
the subject itself. Following the usual analogy 
of Egyptian paintings, the scenes should pro- 
ceed trom right to left. The whole represents 
animals in various occupations. 

I. A lion in the act of cutting up a victim 
placed on a long tressel with lion-clawed feet, | 
called in the texts gal, or ‘* bier,’? written in 


= => y —? 


in hieroglyphics (2° \S=P AA; being | 


i flock of geese. 


the transcription of the equivalent Coptic ex- 
pression ALA, “to deposit” as upon a 
bier. The lion stands erect on its hind legs, 
and holds with its right fore-paw the hoof of the 
inverted victim, apparently cutting off the thigh 
with the other. In the scenes of slaughtering 
(bas-relief, B. M., Rosellini, M. C., No. 
Ixxxiii. 1), the thigh was always the first part 


‘removed, and called the CAIWT or COST 


SA ol 

_ 
with the head, always appears on the altars 
before deities, and the viands offered to the de- 
ceased. The head of the victim has been torn 
off, the papyrus here being deficient. 

I]. A cat, in the act of conducting along a 
Grimalkin stalks along upon 
her hind legs with as much gravity as puss in 
boots. In her left fore-paw she holds a crooked 
stick, like the pedum or crook placed in the 
hands of Osiris pethempamentes. The geese 
are in two rows, two in the first and four in 
the last one. The bird in the hand of the cat 
is probably meant for a lame one, which are 
generally transported by this means. Goose- 
feeding, an vccupation of the lower classes, is 
frequently represented in the paintings of the 
tombs. (Rosellini, M.C., No. xxx. 4.) The 
driver conducted them with the koncoupha 
sceptre, called gom, catching hold of a required 
bird by the head. Under the Roman govern- 
ment the gouse-feeders, called yavorgora, were 
Egyptians. The cat, of course, must have 
been considered a very proper guardian for the 


the ** chosen” portion ; and, along 


) goose, 


ILI. The next figure in succession may be- 
long either to the preceding group or the one 
which follows. It represents a jackal walking 
on its hind legs, holding in its right fore-paw a 
baton or stick; and in the left paw, turned 
down in a peculiar manner for that purpose, 
a stick across the shoulder, to which is sus- 
pended a bag or basket, of trapezoidal form, by 
a strap. Immediately after this figure is a 
herd of gazelles, two in the first row, one to 
the extreme left followed by two other animals 
apparently of the goat species; they are ac- 
companied by a wolf walking as all the other 
animals do, upon their hind legs, and playing 
upon the double flute. The wolf also bears a 
basket, suspended upon his shoulders across a 
pole. The feeding of goats or gazelles is also a 
favourite subject in the tombs (Rosellini, M.C., 
No. xxxi. 2), and the various species of this 
animal appear to have had their peculiar 
names. ‘Che Egyptian shepherds, however, a 
low and degraded class, do not appear to have 
been addicted to, or educated for, the acquire- 
ment of sweet sounds, if we may judge from 
the paintings of the tombs, while the flute was 
the constant companion of the Greek rustic. 

IV. The most amusing and spirited scene of 
the whole papyrus. It represents a game at 
latrunculi or draughts, between a lion and a 
gazelle. The lion is seated to the right upon 
a stool with four legs, holding in the right paw 
a latrunculus, and in the left a purse, or some 
indistinct object. The gazelle is also seated 
upright upon a camp-stool, and holds a latrun- 
culus in the right hoof. The board, which is 
placed between them, is on a long four-legged 
stool, and each party has four men upon the 
board, the heads of the pieces of the different 
parties being of a different shape. From the 
expression of the lion’s attitude, he is ap- 
parently winning the game, to the great horror 
of the gazelle, who expresses unequivocal marks 
of fright. The game of draughts is not of rare 
occurrence, either in the bas-reliefs or the 
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paintings of the tombs. (Rosellini, M.C., No. 
ciii.) At Medinet, also, the Pharaoh Ra- 
meses 1V., or Sethos /Egyptus, is depicted 
playing at this game with one of the sultanas ; 
and mention is made in Herodotus, b. ii., 
Euterpe, of the monarch Rampsinitos having 
played at draughts with the goddess Isis. The 
heads of the draughtsmen in Burton’s ‘ Ex- 
cerpta” are of similar shape, but the different 
parties vary in Rosellini’s work, and are 
coloured green and yellow. Immediately be- 
hind the scene is a basket of fruit, probably 
figs, and a crow helping itself liberally from 
the contents of the same. 

V. The scene following these represents a 
jackal, or hyena, standing erect, holding in its 
fore-paw a draughtsman, which it has probably 
taken from the table of the players. The upper 
part of the animal is imperfect, owing to a rent 
in the papyrus. After this is a sow and hippo- 
potamus, standing erect. The sow holds in its 
fore-paw a patera, in which is some viand ; and 
the hippopotamus dips both fore-paws into a tier 
of patere, placed upon two large vases. The 
head of the sow is turned back towards the im- 
perfect figure first mentioned. I am not aware 
of any scene parallel to this among those already 
published. 

Hitherto the papyrus has presented one con- 
tinued roll; the rest consists of detached por- 
tions, whose arrangement is only conjectural. 

VI. A cat standing on its hind legs, making 
an offering to a rat seated on its hind legs, 
raised and erect upon a high-backed chair. 
The cat holds in its right fore-claw the stem 
and bud of some flower, and in its left a snake. 

setween them are various offerings of bread, 
&c., placed upon a rectangular four-legged stool. 
The feet of the rat’s chair are lion-clawed. 
Behind the chair stands another rat, erect upon 
its hind legs, holding in its left fore-paw a mir- 
ror, or fly-flap, and in its right a bag. This 
forms a detached piece. This refers to the fu- 
nereal honours represented upon the steles, 
and in the commencement of the ritual, as paid 
by the junior surviving branches of a family to 
their deceased ancestor. 

VII. A lion seated as before, on a seat or 
chair, before a stand or table. The action in 
which he is engaged is very indistinct, and 
forms portion only of a scene. 

VIIL. A cat and jackal, or dog, carrying a 
pole across their shoulders. From the pole is 
suspended a bag or basket by straps. The cat 
looks back to the dog. This mode of transport- 
ing objects seems to have been commonly used 
among the Egyptians: milk, water, &c., was 
often carried by pole and strap across the 
shoulder, as at the present day. 

The last fragment represents a swine standing 
on its hind legs ; behind it are the fore-paws of 
some animal holding a palm-branch. The re- 
mainder of the scene is imperfect. Owing to 
the absence of Mr. Hogarth, who had intended 
to append some observations on the different 
colours used in this composition, I am unable 
to indicate the various materials and shades 
employed ; as also to lay before you the very 
accurately coloured facsimile which he has made 
of the same. ‘The composition may be consi- 
dered as either representing animals in a future 
state of existence, or glancing at the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis. A similar papyrus, 
representing the combats of cats and monkeys, 
exists, I believe, in the Royal Egyptian Museum 
at Turin; but it has never been published : 
and the fact of its existence had been notified 
to me by M. Dulaurier, in a preface to the 
hieratical canon of the same museum, which 
he lent me to copy; and by Dr. Lepsius. 








Until lately, I had conceived the account to be 
apocryphal, when the discovery of the MS. in 
the museum fully confirmed the existence of 
similar efforts of art. It may justly rank as 
the oldest known caricature ; and whether the 
hand of an Egyptian, or one of the hybrid 
Greco-Egyptian race, pencilled the production, 
the feeling which dictated it is self-evident, 
and the era at which it was drawn equally ap- 
parent. The religion of Egypt, under the do- 
mination of its foreign masters, had already 
begun to exhibit all the elements of decay. 
The pliant spirit of polytheism, as it is called, 
tolerated her superstitions with a sneer; and 
no opportunities were lost by the philosophic 
or profane to treat with contempt, and to hold 
up to sarcasm and ridicule, those objects of 
worship, which the efforts of its last votaries 
endeavoured to term philosophical allegories, 
or astronomical truths. Instances of similar 
literary compositions occur among the Greek 
writers, in the * Batrachomuomachia ”’ of Ho- 
ss and the ‘* Galeomuomachia ” of Aristo- 
bulus. 


THE ALPHABET. 

AFTER this interesting memoir, Dr. Lepsius, as 
we have previously stated, entered into a detailed 
exposition of the origin of the order of letters 
in our alphabet ; and, after making mention of 
the different opinions upon the subject from the 
time of Plutarch to M. Seyffarth, who beheld 
in the alphabet only an astronomical constella- 
tion, he established his own opinion in demon- 
strating a principle at the same time organic 
and historical. He commenced by proving 
that in all languages the sibilants and the letter 
r are the last developed, and that these letters 
must, with the exception of the samech, be 
eliminated from the Semitic alphabet, in order 
to retrace its primitive form; also that the jod 
and the kaf, of which he proved the later in- 
troduction, must be cut off, and that thus there 
only remain the following sixteen letters :— 
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The constituent principle of which is readily 
perceptible by abstracting at once the inter- 
posed semi-vowels. It is then seen, that in the 
horizontal lines the medials commence after 
the most feeble aspiration, viz. alef ; then fol- 
low the aspirates with a stronger breathing, 
he ; and the third line contains the tenues with 
the strongest aspiration, viz. ain. In the verti- 
cal lines the three breathings begin; then come 
the three labials, then the three gutturals, and 
finally the three dentals. The interposition of 
the semi-vowels is explained by the observation, 
that in languages in general the ¢enues are the 
last developed, and that there was a time when 
the alphabet finished with samech, and only 
had twelve letters. Dr. Lepsius added, finally, 
some remarks upon the arrangement of the 
four letters of each line, and finished by the 
comparison of the alphabetic order of the De- 
vanagari, which is mentioned by the ancient 
Indian grammarian Panini, and is attributed 
by him to the god Siva himself. This alpha- 
betic order, which differs from the ordinary 
arrangement of the Devanagari, coinciding 
perfectly with that of the Semitic alphabet, 


proves, consequently, a resemblance extremely | encyclopedia for that epoch. 
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[The following explanation and corrections 
of our able correspondent, C. S., are also neces- 
sary to the due illustration of these Egyptian 
researches. | 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

S1r,—When I wrote my note, of date the 3d 
inst., I am sorry I did not advert to t 
might be the facilities which the printing de- 
partment of your establishment possessed for 
readily putting to press occasional words writ- 
ten in Coptic or Arabic characters; and I feel, 
in consequence, under additional obligations to 
you for the difficulty and trouble you must 
have experienced, from so readily and politely 
acceding to my request. 

The Arabic words used by me to translate 
Cheops may be written zu-aml, which words 
(very common, well-known words) mean nothing 
more than * he who is engaged in any affair,” 
the doer, performer, or maker of any thing; or, 
I may repeat, zu-aml is an epithet equipollent 
with one of the two Greek words hazarded by 
Eratosthenes as conveying the meaning of 
Cheops. 

The other principal mistake which has oc- 
curred through my inadvertence, may be thus 
noticed: The Greeks had uo H, the Egyptians 
had one, which they called Hori; I inserted 
this Hori, this consonant H, immediately after 
the Che of Cheops, and the Sa of Saophis, to 
give the epithet its correct reading, and to 
shew its real import; and, moreover, as hoph, 
the second of the two words composing Che- 
oph, is variously written in the Coptic Jan- 
guage, I pointed to such being the case in 
the ovals under review, by giving the reading 
in three forms, as it occurs, a little varied. 

Permit me to add that Wilkinson, at page 
278 of the third vol. of his classic work, 
‘* Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egypt- 
ians,”’ gives, in succession, the ovals contain- 
ing the popular names of the builders of the three 
greater pyramids. The first oval contains 
nothing more than Cheops: Primus; the next, 
Cheops Secundus; and the third, Shomish 
Cheops. We know the real prenomen of this 
third Cheops; and I may add that, as in the 
oval of Wilkinson, so by the side of the preno- 
men, on the fragments iya the Museum, Shom- 
ish is given in phonetic characters. Kemran, 
another name by which he was known, and 
apparently better known, is also to be seen on 
the fragments of his coffin; and this compels 
me to notice that the fragments do not, as has 
been conjectured, contain any address to Net- 
phé; on the contrary, Netpiié is made to ad- 
dress Mycerinus by the honourable title of 
Kemran. The words are, “* Why, O Kemran, 
do you traverse the skies, tread the milky way?” 
This title or epithet refers to the popularity 
enjoyed by Mycerinus as a sovereign prince, a 
fact not passed unnoticed by Herodotus. As to 
who were the builders of these pyriumids, if not 
of all, of some of them at least, I think it may 
be answered, that the village of Bon siris points 
to who they were; I myself judge by the 
form in which this village is given in hiero- 
glyphics, whilst Bousiris and Osiree-s en differ 
nothing at all in meaning. 

And now to conclude entirely. Asa decided 
John Bull, I deemed it but fair and just to 
write my note of the 3d instant; but n ow, at 
parting, to make amends, I will ask the .atten- 
tion of the friends of phonetic hierogly *hics, 
to the sarcophagus of the Queen of Am asis, 





which may be very fairly termed quite an 
It is one of the 


ancient between these people ; also the highest | most valuable treasures in the Egyptian Sa- 


antiquity for the alphabet itself, and writing in| loon of the British Museum. 


general. 
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challenges much notice, especially regarding 
the eastern part of Egypt, bordering on Syria. 
Yours, Mr. Editor, very faithfully,  C.S. 
London, 14th May, 1839. 


* 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Ma. CuitpRen in the chair. — A letter from | 


Mr. Cooper to Mr. Faraday was read. It 
treated of the visibility of those rays to be 
found beyond the usual red rays of the solar 
spectrum. The paper is merely introductory ; 
the writer notices the fact mentioned by Sir 
D. Brewster, that the greatest solar heat is 
found where the greatest rays are produced. 
Part ofa communication from Professor Daniells 
to Mr. Faraday was likewise read, being the fifth 
letter by the same author ¢ On Voltaic Combina- 
tions.’ The details and results of several experi- 
ments are given. Plates 3} inches in diameter 
are mentioned as the best. The heating power 
of the battery, condensed and passed through a 
lens, readily burned a hole in paper. Professor 
Daniells and his colleagues were severely 
injured about the face and eyes by the electric 
discharge. The conclusion of the paper was 
deferred till after the Whitsun holydays. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 

FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday. — Geographical, 9 P.m.; Statistical, 8 p.M.; 
United Service, 9 P.M. 

Tuesday, — Horticultural, 3 p.m.; Medical and Chirur- 
gical, 8} p.mw.; Electrical, 7 P.M. 

Wednesday, —~ Society of Arts, 74 P.m.; Geological, 
‘8h p.m. ; Medico-Botanical, 8 r.M. 

Thursday. — Royal Society of Literature, 4 P.M.; 
Numismatic, 7 P.M. 

viday.— Linnean (Anniversary), 1 p.m.; Royal Insti- 
tution, 8) p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
PHOT OGENIC DRAWING. 

Various have been the methods detailed for 
the preparation of paper which can be acted 
upon with facility by the powerful agency of 
the light from the sun; yet, notwithstanding 
all that has been written on this interesting 
subject, the practical student in this art finds 
that great difficulties occur in every department 
of photogenic drawing. 

In the first place, he finds that the paper 
which he has prepared the preceding evening 
is by no means equal in its qualities, as sume- 
times he may have two or three sheets very 
excellent, so that, when they are exposed to 
the light, they become in every part of a 
uniform dark colour; sometimes, on the con- 
trary, he finds that the paper, after it has been 
similarly acted upon by the solar rays, becomes 
‘black over the greater part of its surface, yet 
numerous white spots occur throughout which 
detract much from the beauty and effect of 
drawings made with it; and, lastly, it occa- 
sionally happens, that some sheets are not 
affected by the most powerful light, except, 
perhaps, at a few points. 

Indeed, should the paper be good, and the 
drawings made, yet, without the greatest care 
in the fixing of them, they may be found to 
have a ground of an irregular tint, or they may 
be imperfectly stopped, and even the colour may 
be altogether removed. 

To surmount with certainty these various 
difficulties, numerous experiments have been 
performed in every department of the manu- 
facture of photographs, which we shall now de- 





scribe; first as regards the cl " 
then the paper, and, lastly, the most efficient 
stopping solution. 

The various compounds of silver have been 
long known to be acted upon powerfully by the 
solar rays: this property is possessed by far the 





greater number of the preparations of that 
metal, yet not by all; aud upon the former, the 
effect of light differs materially in its degree 
of sensitiveness. 

The two soluble salts of silver with which 
Wwe are most acquainted, are the nitrate 
and sulphate, both of which communicate to 
organic textures and substances made from 
them a black stain when exposed to light ; but 
these, neither on paper nor in combination 
with albumen, gelatin, gums, or glutea, have 
sufficient delicacy to be applicable for the 
manufacture of photogenic drawings. 

The ammonia-nitrate of silver will be found 
considerably more delicate than either the 
nitrate or sulphate, and may be used where 
rapidity of action is not required, particularly 
as it lessens the trouble, by the application of 
only one solution to the paper. 

The chloride of silver is the substance to 
which we principally look for the ready action 
of the solar rays, and the modes of its appli- 
cation to the paper are numerous. It is by 
itself very insoluble in water, and, on the con- 
trary, easily dissolved by ammonia; but, un- 
fortunately, the ammonia-chloride of silver can- 
not with good effect be used for the prepara- 
tion of this paper, and thus we are compelled 
to form a chloride upon it by a more circuitous 
process. This object may be effected by the 
application of either chlorine, chloride of an 
oxide, chloride of metal, or hydro-chloric acid, 
first to the paper, and afterwards a solution of 
nitrate of silver. 

When a nearly saturated solution of chlorine 
is used, it should be applied lightly with a 
sponge to the paper, taking care that every 
part is moistened by the liquid: the paper 
should then be allowed to dry, and the solution 
of nitrate of silver applied also with a sponge, 
in a similar way. 

This form ot chloride is not quite so delicate 
as some others, and requires a long time to 
become quite black. It has its advantages from 
enabling the most highly glazed papers to be 
prepared with great facility and certainty, and 
it becomes of a beautiful brown, which is but 
slightly altered by the stopping agents. 

The chlorides of oxides, such as the chlorides 
of soda and of lime, may be advantageously 
applied in some cases where the chlorine is 
useful. * “® * The chloride of soda, how- 
ever, must not be used for absorbent papers, 
such as those used in printing; but with the 
glazed papers it becomes very delicate and 
sensitive to light, whether it be applied before 
or after the solution of silver. The strength 
which was found most useful was that usually 
employed for medical purposes. 

The solution of chloride of lime was made 
by adding twelve grains of chloride of lime to 
an ounce of water, and allowing any insoluble 
part to subside. This is found applicable both 
to printing and to glazed papers, but is more 
certain when used prior to the nitrate of silver. 

The chlorides of metals, as common salt, 
require more care in their proportions than the 
foregoing substances ; and an experiment which 
was tried, shews the absolute necessity of using 
an excess of nitrate of silver. 

A weak solution of nitrate of silver (twenty 
grains to the ounce) was treated with excess of 
chloride of sodium, when an insoluble chloride 
was precipitated ; this was exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, without the slightest 
change ; the supernated liquor was then poured 
off, and the precipitate well washed two or 
three times with distilled water, to remove 
any superfluous salt which might perchance 
be present; the chloride of silver was again 





exposed to the light for many hours, when 
only a slight brown tint was produced. On 
the contrary, when the nitrate of silver was 
treated with such small quantities of salt, that 
part of the solution of silver remained in excess, 
the light speedily blackened the chloride exposed 
to its action. * * * Similar experiments 
were tried with chlorine, chloride of lime, and 
chloride of soda, when excess did not prevent 
the blackening ; but when muriatic acid was used 
the same phenomenon was observed. * * * 
Without endeavouring to explain the difference 
of the action of light under these different 
circumstances, an important practical inference 
is to be drawn from them; for if any circum. 
stance prevents the nitrate of silver being in 
excess, no action will be produced. 

The proportions given by Mr. Golding Bird 
are evidently so designed, that an equivalent 
proportion of each substance should be used ; for 
although he employs only a twenty-grain solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver to the ounce, with a 
twelve-grain solution of salt, yet, by using the 
silver twice, it becomes equal to the single ap- 
plication of a forty-grain solution. To ensure 
suceess, the ratio of the chloride of sodium to 
the nitrate of silver should be about one to 
five. As the relative proportions of these two 
substances are of importance, great care must 
be taken in the application of the salt in the 
first place to the paper. A ten-grain solution 
of salt should be sponged over one surface of 
the paper, and all superfluous moisture carefully 
removed by the sponge wrung dry; the paper 
ought then to be allowed to dry, but taking 
care that the salt does not settle in any part, 
and thereby cause an excess ; when the paper 
is dry, the solution of nitrate of silver is to be ap- 
plied in a similar way. An advantageous mix- 
ture can be made of the chlorides of oxides and 
chlorides of metals: thus, a very excellent paper 
may be made by a solution containing ten grains 
of salt and twelve of chloride of lime to the 
ounce of water. 

Dilute muriatic acid may also be used for 
the manufacture of the photogenic paper, in 
the proportion of about twenty-four drops of 
the distilled acid, S. G. 1:12, toan ounce of 
water. It may be used either on the glazed or 
absorbent papers, but for the latter it should 
not exceed half the strength. The same 
observations apply to any excess of muriatic acid 
as were noticed to apply to the floride of 
sodium. This forms a delicate paper, and 
becomes of a very even colour. 

A more sensitive paper may be prepared by 
using the bromide of silver instead of the 
chloride ; but the expense of bromine and its 
compounds is an objection. 

A solution of bromine in water cannot be 
used in a way similar to a solution of chlorine 
with any good result, and recourse must be had 
to the bromide of potassium, of which 12 grs. 
to the ounce, applied in the way described 
when treating of the chloride of silver, and 
afterwards conjoined with a solution of nitrate 
of silver (fifty grains to the ounce), will be 
found a suitable proportion. ; 

Other salts may be used besides the chloride 
and bromide, such as the phosphates, clilo- 
rates, &c., but have the disadvantage of not 
being so sensitive to light. A beuefit, how- 
ever, attends the use of the phosphates, &c., 
for while any excess of the chlorides must be 
so carefully avoided, an undue proportion of 
the latter salts is attended with no incon- 
ventence. 

The expense of the nitrate of silver renders 
it desirable to reduce the quautity used; but 
ifa dark ground is wanted, a smaller quantity 
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than fifty grains to the ounce cannot well be 
employed. 

Having considered the chemical substances 
which may be used for the photogenic paper, 
the different kinds of paper, and those suited 
to each particular preparation of silver, next 
demand attention. 

Papers may be divided into three classes, the 
bibulous, the absorbent, and the highly glazed 
papers. Of the bibulous papers, blotting 
paper and tissue papers are examples; but 
none of them will be found at all applicable 
to the purposes of the photogenic art. These 
papers are made from rags, but there are 
papers made from other substances, such as old 
sacking, &c., which possess great strength, 
as well after they have been moistened as be- 
fore. 

The finest paper of this sort is called ‘* double 
small ends.” That which I employed, when 
sponged over, seemed to be equally moistened in 
every part, and was found well adapted for the 
intended purpose, as there was not, after being 
prepared with the solutions, a single spot that 
resisted the action of light in any one of the 
sheets. There are, however, disadvantages 
attending the use of this paper, for it is not so 
smooth as others more highly glazed, and 
therefore not so well adapted for every descrip- 
tion of photographs. 

The absorbent papers, or the papers used in 
printing, possess a finer texture than that last 
described ; and when they can be obtained good, 
they answer very well for photogenic purposes. 

Of the various papers which have been tried 
of this description, a thin paper used for print- 
ing newspapers, called ‘* double copy,” was 
found the best; for the thicker papers, that 
have much plaster of Paris added to increase 
their substance and weight, do not answer so 
well, as they are apt to absorb the solutions | 
unequally. These papers are fittest when the | 
common salt and nitrate of silver are used. 





lar bodies are desired, a piece of the photogenic 
paper is to be laid upon any yielding substance, 
as folded linen, flannel, or, what is perhaps 
better, a layer of sand, or bran; the object is 
then to be covered with a square of flat glass, 
and, if necessary, pressed down by weights, 
and is to be finally exposed to the light of the 
sun. 

The paper will be found to be most rapidly 
acted upon by the direct rays of the sun, but 
this is by no means indispensable, as a clear 
sky is very effectual, and even on a very cloudy 
day a delineation is produced, only it requires 
a longer time. The circumstances which ap- 
pear most to retard the photogenic properties 
of the solar beam, are those dense collections 
of smoke which hover over the metropolis when 
the wind has not sufficient power to disperse 
the deleterious particles of which they are com- 
posed. 

Most of the modes of preparing the paper, 
which have been described, are applicable to} 
the camera obscura with a short focus, and/| 
those prepared with the chloride of soda,| 
chloride of lime, and bromide of potassium, | 
do extremely well. Its use in this department | 
will for ever be limited, for a portion of an) 
object only can be represented accurately ; as, | 
for every distance, the camera requires a differ- | 
ent adjustment of its focus, so that to take a/ 
landscape, a hundred different foci would scarce | 
suffice. For this reason, it certainly appears} 
that the results of M. Daguerre’s experiments | 
must be exaggerated. 

The fixing of the drawings after they have 
been made is completely a chemical action, 
and requires as much care as the preparation 
of the paper. The substances that may be| 
employed for this purpose, are dilute muriatic’ 
acid, chloride of sodium, hydriodic acid, hydrio- | 
date of potash, iodic acid, hyposulphites, 
sulphocyanate of potash. Before using any of | 





at the same time the contrast of black and white 
heightens the effect. Care must be taken not 
to apply too strong a solution, fer that is apt to 
whiten the dark ground, but it never turns it 
to any other tint. 

The hyposulphates of potash and soda have 
been much used for the fixing of drawings, but, 
if exposed to the sun, they do not appear quite 
so effective as the common salt, or hydriodate 
of potash; they have the advantage, however, 
of stopping them a darker colour. The 
sulphocyanate of potassa is also found to stop 
these drawings; it changes the colour of the 
ground to a brown, and has no particular 
advantage. 

The different effects of these several fixing 
solutions can be turned to good account by 
suiting the colour of the drawings to the fancy 
of the artist, or the nature of the subject; and 
a still greater alteration of tint may be pro- 
duced by varying the duration of time’ which 
the light is allowed to act upon the paper. 

Many other chemical substances have been 
tried for fixing the drawings, but none at- 
tended with. success. The following are the 
principal: — Chlorine, chloride of soda, chlo« 
ride of lime, tincture sesquichloride of iron, 
chloride of manganese, chloride of tin, chlorate 
of potassa, solution of iodine in water and in 
alcohol, carbonate of potash, hydrocyanic acid, 
dichromate of potash, biborate of soda, oxalate 
of ammonia, fluate of ammonia, benroute of 
ammonia, succincte of ammonia, phosphate of 
soda, gallic acid, arsenite of ammonia, sulphite 
of soda. 

Should it from any cause be thought de- 
sirable to remove from the paper the colour 
which it acquired by light, this may be per- 
formed either by a strong solution of corrosive 
sublimate, which will render the paper quite 
white, or by a strong solution of hydriodate of 
potash, which gives it a yellow tint. If to the 


these substances, the drawing ought to be) saturated solution of corrosive sublimate a little 


The highly glazed papers, or writing papers, | soaked in common water for a few minutes, to| gum be added, it may be used with a quill pen, 
require no particular observation, for if either | remove any excess of the salt of silver; the|either to prevent the action of light, or to 
chlorine, chloride of lime, or chloride of soda| stopping solution is then to be applied with a) make white lines or marks after the action of 


be used, the colour will be found uniform; and | 
the finer and more highly glazed the paper is, | 


sponge to every part of the surface equally. 
No particular advantage attends the use of | 


the solar rays. Drawings may be made with 
great effect in this way, on paper previously 








the better will it suit the intended purpose. ; the muriatic acid, but it will be found to stop exposed to the sun; and this is by far the best 
These will be found advantageous, not only! pretty well when in the proportion of about | mode of proceeding, when naturalists or others 
from possessing a smooth and uniform colour,| twenty-four drops of the distilled acid to an|are desirous of circulating a few copies of any 
but also from a smaller quantity of the solution | ounce of water, but it is not quite permanent. | delineation among their own friends; for, as 
of nitrate of silver being used in their pre-| The chloride of sodium, or common salt, is very | the white parts are exceedingly diaphanous, 
paration, as it is applied only on thé surface, | effectual in stopping any further action of the; and the black impervious to light, the draw. 
and does not penetrate any distance into the light, as drawings fixed by this agent have not ings made by this means are much more dis- 
texture. For this latter property, paper such | undergone the slightest alteration from many tinct than those made by the ordinary described 
as the satin post, may be prepared on both| hours’ exposure to the brightest sunshine. | processes. This mode will be found exceed- 
surfaces, should that be deemed advisable. | When the impressions are very dark they do| ingly valuable where a few copies of any draw- 

The modes of applying the chemical sub.! not change colour, but lighter drawings become|ing of machinery are suddenly wanted fox 
stances to the paper have been already noticed, | altered to a yellowish brown ; the addition of estimates of prices or other causes; and the 
and the sponge was mentioned as being the|a little sesquichioride of iron corrects this, and | strongest light will never affect the original 
agent employed. gives a pink tinge to them. The solution | drawing. 

The extent to which the paper should be| recommended by Mr. Bird answers very well, | By the common method of making photo. 
moistened is, that such a quantity of solution | it contains two ounces of salt and one ounce of |genic drawings, should any be imperfect or 
should be used, that it may, as artists term it, the sesquichloride of iron to the pint of water.' otherwise damaged, it will be better to expose 
“bear out” in every part of the surface; that|The hydriodic acid, and the hydriodate of, them freely to the action of the sun; by which 
is, that a slight layer of moisture should ap-| potash, are also very effective in preventing|means a uniform black ground will be pro- 
pear at every point after the usual absorption | avy further action of the solar rays; they turn | duced, which will be suitable to the use of the 
has taken place, and that all superfluous ; the white parts to a pale yellow, and are very |corrosive sublimate: and thus any waste will 
moisture is to be carefully removed by a pressed |apt, if the solution be too strong, to remove|be prevented. A thin paper, which should be 
Sponge. the colour of the dark ground, especially if the|slightly moistened before use, is most appli- 

After the paper has been prepared, it will be|drawing had been exposed to the light for|cable to this mode of drawing. The photo- 
hardly necessary to state that it must be kept | only a short time: for this reason, the solution | genic paper may be blackened either by a dilute 
carefully from the action of the light. of hydriodate of potash ought not to exceed | solution of proto-sulphate of iron or by bydro- 

The mode of making the drawings has been | ten grains to the ounce of water. A solution | sulphate of ammonia. 
sufficiently detailed in various publications.| of iodic acid, fifteen or twenty grains to the| The principal points in every department of 
When prints are to be copied, the printed side | ounce, is very excellent for stopping photogenic} the photogenic art have now been described, 
must be pressed by a piece of flat glass close to| drawings; it is particularly applicable to delicate|and if the minutie which have been detailed 
the prepared paper, and exposed to the light ofthe | drawings of feathers, when it is desirable not|are strictly followed, and the preparation of 
sun. When drawings of feathers, or otherirregu-| to allow them to remain long in the light ; and| silver suited to the kind of paper as here laid 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








down, the student in this interesting and new 
field of science will be enabled not only to pre- 
pare his paper, but also to make and fix his 
drawings with ease and certainty. 


ALFRED SMEE. 
Bank of England, May 14th, 1839. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Second notice. ] 

Noruine could have been more appositely 
chosen then the motto for the catalogue of this 
year’s Exhibition ; which goes to establish a 
fact ever present to our mind, that to cultivate 
a knowledge of the principles of art is the best 
teans of creating an interest in the beauties of 
nature. But to proceed with our remarks on 
what is now before us. 

129. The Sonnet, and 143. Open your 
Mouth and Shut your Eyes. W. Mulready, 
R.A. — The first a beautiful pastoral, the 
second a boyish sport ; both rendered interest- 
ing by their skilful treatment and the rich 
and harmonious tone of colour under which 
they appear. 

154. Grace before Meat. Sir D. Wilkie, 
R.A.—A_ subject much in request with the 


the artist has made her figure conspicuous 
amidst the group by which she is surrounded. 
The bigoted monk is leaving her to her fate. 
The constable of the Tower seems unwilling to 
disturb the last aspirations of her soul; and 
her sorrowing attendants are about to perform 
the last sad office to their adored mistress. 
The figures in the foreground are not, we 
think, so ably managed. They are in great 
measure meretricious in costume, and, but for 
the breadth preserved above, are calculated to 
disturb, rather than to aid, the effect of the 
picture. 
{To be continued. ] 
BRITISH GALLERY, PALL MALL. 

THE last soirée, on Monday week, was crowded 
with company, embracing most of the talent in 
and out of the Royal Academy. The rooms 
were beautifully lighted ; and the pictures and 
sculpture appeared to great advantage.—Satur- 
ay last the exhibition closed, after a good sea- 
son, very many purchases being made by the 
patrons of the fine arts; such as the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, Lord F. Egerton, Lord De Lisle, 


Northumberland, Ear) of Tyrconnell, Sir Thos. 


Flemish painters, and, perhaps, indicative of Lord Northwick, Earl of Normanton, Duke of 


their sense of the duty. Under the hand of 


Sir D. its character takes a more graceful and| Baring, 


intellectual form. The lines quoted in the 
catalogue (the penultimate one of which is 
deformed by a typographical error) are from 
the pen of Lady Blessington, and convey a 
perfect description of the picture. The per- 
formance is, we think, likely to be transferred to 
copper, and from its moral influence deserves 
to become popular ; if, as a print, it is not made 
too expensive to suit the pockets of those it 
would most benefit. 

166. Gathering Oranges, Capo di Monte, 
and 180. Neapolitans during the Tarrantella. 
T. Uwins, R.A.—If Mr. Uwins sometimes 
raises emotions of pity and regret in some of 
his works, as in 84. 4 Newly-made Nun 
taking leave of her Friends, &c., he is sure to 
revive pleasant sensations in those who con- 
template the two first noticed: warmth 
and sunshine pervading the first; mirth and 
hilarity, the latter. But we must now look 
into the other rooms, and return upon our 
steps when occasion serves. 

MIDDLE ROOM. 
293. Robin Hood. D. Maclise, A.—We 





Wells, Esq., J. V. Thompson, 
Esq., Sir Robert Bateson, Marquess of Ailsa, 
Lord Lynedoch, Lord Colborne, Robert Ver- 
non, Esq., Thos. H. Hope, Henry Holland, 
Esq. The latter gentleman was the purchaser 
of that interesting subject of ‘* Grace Darling,” 
by H. P. Parker, of Newcastle. 

The Gallery is to be reopened the beginning 
of June, with a choice selection of the works of 
ancient masters. 





THE DRAMA. 
| Her Majesty’s Theatre. —On Friday, the 
| 10th, too late for us to notice last week, Mr. 


| Mori’s Grand Evening Concert was held. The 


| programme promised a rich treat to the lovers 
of music —a promise amply fulfilled, in spite of 
two serious disappointments in the persons of 
Madame Persiani and Pauline Garcia, from 
whom letters of apology were read amidst 
considerable disapprobation. Some delightful 
music, not named in the programme, was sub- 
stituted by way of amends. The selection of 
vocal music was generally from favourite 
operas. We need scarcely say how it was 








know of no artist in the present day with so | executed, since Madame G. Grisi, Madame Al- 
exuberant an imagination, or such fertility of | bertazzi, and Signors Rubini, Tamburini, and 
invention, as Mr. Maclise. In the present in- | Lablache,were the principal singers. Madame 
stance, he has directed attention to some of the | Stockhausen enchanted us with a new German 
leading points in his picture, still it baffles the eye | ballad and a new Swiss air: in the latter she 
with its multifarious matter—repose is out of the | was warmly encored. She is, indeed, un- 
question; the spectator must take it piecemeal, | rivalled in this style of singing; her fine, de- 
as we do, and go to the right and left alter-|licate, high notes, are most exquisite. The 
nately, though what he sees on the right will | instrumental music was light and agreeable : 
most likely fix his regards. Here mirth and re- | David and Mori on the violin, Diéhler on the 
velry, colour and splendour, fill the space ; cos-| piano, Labarre on the harp, and Richardson on 
tume and accessories dazzle the sight ; and, | the flute, all first-rate performers. The pit of 
notwithstanding the crudeness of its tints and | this large house was crowded before the com- 
hardness of its outline, we are carried away |mencement of the concert; and parties ar- 


by the beauty of the piece, and can only say 
with Dominie Samson, ‘* Pro-di-gi-ous ! !”’ 

Opposite to this mirth-inspiring production 
is one of a very different stamp, viz.— 

389. Lady Jane Grey at the place of her 
Execution. S.A. Hart, A.—The character of 
this picture (which is of ample dimensions) is 
calculated to excite admiration and win ap- 
proval; for, often as the subject has been 
treated, the person of Lady Jane has never 
appeared under a more saintlike and beatified 
form, or with an expression of more heavenly 
resignation. With equal judgment and skill, 


'riving late were politely accommodated with 
jboxes. Indeed, the whole affair was excellently 
managed. 

Haymarket. — Here Power, supported by 
Cooper, W. Lacy, Strickland, Flemming, Per- 
kins, Mrs. W. Clifford, Misses Taylor and 
Mordaunt, &c., contrives to keep the audience 
laughing at his performance in King O’ Neil, 
j@ comedy we believe formerly acted at Covent 
Garden, and now played several nights in the 
week at this theatre. Since writing this, we 
are sorry to say, that Mr. Power has been 
obliged to desist from acting for several nights, 








on account of severe indisposition. He is now, 
however, so much better as to be announced for 
a short renewed engagement next week. 

Olympic.—On Monday, a new burletta, called 
Meet Me by Moonlight, met with an excellent 
reception: it is a mere trifle, bordering on 
the absurd, but makes one laugh one scarcely 
knows why. The last scene, which is by far 
the best, exhibits Keeley in a laughter-pro- 
voking disguise; his appearance as well as his 
acting is irresistibly comic ; indeed, the little 
piece owes its success chiefly to his efforts, as- 
sisted by Messrs. Green, Selby, Granby, &c.&c., 
Mrs. Macnamara, Mrs. Franks, and Miss Mur- 
ray, who acted with their usual ability, al- 
though we must confess we do not comprehend 
the necessity for the latter lady appearing en 
cavalier, an exhibition we would fain see alto. 
gether abandoned. 

New Strand Theatre. — During the week, a 
new burletta, the story founded on Auber's 
“Te Lac des Fées,” has been played at this 
theatre with success. The music is selected from 
Auber, Herold, Boildien, and Marschner, and 
arranged and adapted by Mr. A. Lee, to whom 
great credit is due for the able manner in which 
he has performed his task. Of course, any at- 
tempt to get up an opera in so small a theatre, 
and with so limited a company, would be absurd. 
Aware of this, Mr. E. Selby and Mr. A. Lee 
have merely made the fairy lake a vehicle fora 
few sweet songs, duets, and light choruses. 
Mrs. Waylett is at home in her part, and sings 
a ballad song and duet delightfully. Mr. 
Binge, who plays the hero, also sings one bal- 
lad with much feeling. Mr. Cook, Mrs. Selby, 
&c. &c. play the other characters. The scenery 
is pretty, and the dresses new and clean. 


Societa Armonica.—The fourth of these con- 
certs, held on Monday evening, introduced Mr. 
Hanmann, a fine performer on the violin, who 
was received with favour, and obtained the only 
encore of the evening. Madame Grisi and 
Madame Albertazzi sung the favourite duet, 
* Ebben a te ferisci,” in splendid style; nothing 
could exceed the harmonious blending of the 
two voices. Signor T’. Lablache also contri- 
buted much to the gratification of the au- 
dience ; nor must we forget to mention a de- 
lightful duet on the harp and pianotorte, by 
Messrs. Forbes and J. B. Chatterton. 


Willis’s Rooms.—On Tuesday, the 7th inst., 
Mr.G.A. Kollman’s second concert was crowded 
to excess. The vocal and instrumental music 
was excellent, and detained the company until 
six o’clock. The fine tone drawn forth by 
Mr. Kollman, who played a fantasia on his splen- 
did grand piano, elicited much applause. 

Madame Sala’s Concert at Willis’s Rooms on 
Monday was fully and fashionably attended, 
and we were glad to see the appeal to the good 
feelings of her friends and the public met im 
so proper and kind a manner. The entertain- 
ments were very various and very delightful. 
Among the vocalists we had foreign singers 
of high repute—Stockhausen and her niece 
Miss Bildstein, and Madame Balfe; but the 
muster of native talent was uncommonly strong, 
including Albertazzi, Miss Rainsforth, Miss 
P. Horton, Miss F. Wyndham, Madame Pilati 
(the Miss Stanley of the St. James’s Theatre), 
Miss Birch, and Miss Bruce. In other points, 
Mori, Bennett, Parry, jun., Balfe, Leffler, 
Brizzi, M. Stockhausen, and Regondi, strength- 
ened the programme; and the whole, under the 
direction of Negri, went off with great éclat. 
Miss P. Horton was encored in “ Where the 


Bee sucks.” 
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oleo-oxygen lights. Many members were pre- 
sent, and a number of ladies. The lights) 
consisted of six circular spaces in the roof, an 
two others over the reporters’ gallery, not 80| 
brilliant as those for the body of the building. | SOuoUis inainaabey’ ian Nine weber eit tasks 
The general impression appeared to be that the| Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. ; 
effect was too bright for the eyes, and the Sr eee ee 
dark shadows under the side-galleries con- | - ‘ 


VARIETIES. 

Charterhouse Square Institution. — We re- 
joice to state that the Anniversary of this most 
humane and excellent Institution, yesterday 
week, was attended and supported in a man- 
ner befitting its usefulness and the benevolent 
character of the citizens of London. The lord 








mayor, Mr. Alderman Copeland, and others, 
warmly advocated its cause, from individual 
and careful examination of the benefits it had 
conferred on a numerous and much-suffering 
class of our fellow-creatures, the nature of 
whose maladies too often indnce fatal delicacy 
and lead to irremediable concealment. Due 
honour was done to Mr. Frederick Salmon, the 
founder and unwearied friend of the charity ; 
to whose exertions, indeed, the success of the 
Infirmary is mainly to be attributed. Above 
6401. (including 100/. from the corporation of 
London) was subscribed, and we trust it will be 
followed by many public benefactions ; as, it 
was stated, the number of applicants for relief 
far exceeded the capabilities of the hospital. 

Artists’ Benevolent Fund.—In consequence, 
we take it, of the great political excitement, 
the anniversary dinner of this charity was not 
nearly so well attended on Saturday as was 
anticipated by all parties interested in its 
success. ‘The lack of numbers, however, was 
nearly counterbalanced by the amount of sub- 
scriptions collected during the evening. By 
the treasurer’s report, these amounted to be- 
tween four and five hundred pounds, including 
liberal donations from H.R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, who presided; Her Majesty; the 
Queen Dowager; Sir John Swinburne; Mr. 
Bond Cabbell; Sir P. Egerton; Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd; and Mr. Landseer. Toasts pecu- 
liar to these occasions were responded to by 
the various parties present, and the meeting 
separated shortly after 100’clock. The musical 
arrangements were under the charge of Mr. 
T. Cooke, and afforded great amusement to the 
company assembled. 

Caricatures. —H. B. will have a new and 
copious mine opened for him now in the change- 
able nature of the times. His last three per- 
formances (Nos. 587, 8 and 9) complete nearly 
600 pictures of the Whig ministry and polities 
(with the not less productive interlude of the 
brief Peel administration of 1834) ; and are not 
unworthy of his prolific pencil. ‘ A Cure for a 
Broken Head,” represents Lord Normanby as 
the wounded, nursed by O’Connell and be- 
moaned by Lord Morpeth and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whilst Lord J. Russell is ad- 
vancing with an adhesive plaster, ‘‘ Majority 
22," to apply to the broken head; Lord Mel- 
bourne is leading him, and Mr. Shiel following 
with a pair of scissors. The grouping and ex- 
pression are in H. B.’s best style. The next is 
Peel and Lord John settling an affair of honour ; 
and not remarkable for any striking effect. 
The last is «A Coroner's Inquest, that was to 
have been,” and founded on a passage in Sir 
George Sinclair’s speech, in which he alluded 
to a coroner’s inquest on the defunct cabinet. 
Thus as if coming events cast their shadows 
before, and a different course of caricatures was 
begun, Mr. Wakley sits as coroner, and the 
Jury are stating their opinions :—O’Connell, 
** wilful murder;” Peel, “ death by wilfully 
aggravating the wound ;” Lord Stanley, “a 
previously very unsound state of body ;”’ others, 
“*felo de se,” “ natural death,” &c. &c.; al- 
together a very clever and amusing piece. 

Lighting the House of Commons. — On 
Thursday night we witnessed the experiment 
of lighting the House of Commons with the 





trasted strangely with the dazzling lustre in| 
the centre on the floor; altogether, ‘the cha-| 
racter of the illumination seemed more ap-| 


propriate for lighthouses, than agreeable or 
convenient for interior lighting. 

Con.—When is a man really smoking, not 
smoking? Do you give it up? When he 
is smoking a Meersham (Merschaum.) 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


A concise Account of the several Orders of Knighthood 
and other marks of Honourable Distinction, by N. Car- 
lisle, Esq. — Nan Darrell, or the Gipsy Mother, by Miss 
Pickering. — Recollections of the Departed, and other 
Poems; together with some Serio-Comic Pieces, by Ro- 
bert Rose, a West Indian of Colour. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Gentleman of the Old School, a Tale, by G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.— Keightley’s His- 
tory of England, 2 vols. Vol. II. 12mo. 7s. — Barlee’s Ex- 
—— Version of the Minor Prophets, f.cap 8vo. 4s.— 


rowning’s History of the Huguenots, Vol. LI. 8vo. | 
10s. 6d. — Frank Howard's Science of Drawing, Part I. 


Trees, f.cap 8vo. 4s,— Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, 4th 
edition, f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d.— Sir J. Maundeville’s Voiage 
and Travaile, by Halliwell, 8vo. 8s.— Rev. E. Sidney’s 
Life of Sir R. Hill, Bart. 8vo. 12s. — Butler’s Analogy, 
with Memoir, by Dr. —e f.cap, 4s, Gd. — Remarks on 
the Slavery Question, by W. E. Channing, 8vo. 1s. 6d.— 
A Parting Token, 32mo. 1s, 6d. — Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee on 
the Law of Papacy, 12mo. 4s, Gd. — Engineer’s Common- 
Place Book, by W. Templeton, 12mo. 6s,—Evidence and 
Authority of Revelation, by R. Haldane, new edition, 
2 vols. f.cap, 10s.—Thorpe’s Destinies of British Empire, 
2d edition, 12mo. 4s.—Dr. Ryan’s Formulary of Hospitals, 
3d edition, 32mo, 5s, 6d.— Six Years’ Residence in 
Algiers, by Mrs. Broughton, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. — 
———— Democracy in America, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s.— 
Bingley’s Stories about Horses, 12 plates, square lémo. 
4s. — Archbold’s Poor-Law Act, 5th edition, 12mo. 8s, — 
Friendship with God illustrated in the Life of Abraham, 
by Rev. R. P. Buddicom, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. — The 
Alpenstock, by C. J. Latrobe, 2d edition, 7s.— Four 
Lectures on the Ceremonies of the Holy Week, by N. 
Wiseman, D.D., 8vo. 8s. 6d.— Life of Duchess of Marl- 
borough and Memoir of Court of Queen Anne, by Mrs. 
A. T. Thomson, 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 8s.—Westmoreland and 
Cumberland Dialects, post 8vo. 9s.—‘T. Clarkson’s 
History of Slave Trade, new edit. #vo. 15s.—Catholic 
Character of Christianity, by F. Nolan, L. 
5s.—The Instructor, Vol. VII. 18mo. 2s.—Travels in the 
Trans-Caucasian Provinces of Russia, by Capt. R. Wil- 
braham, 8vo. 18%.—Hand-Book for Travellers in Den- 
mark, Norway, &c. crown 8vo. 12s.—The Poetry of the 
Pentateuch, by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1. 10s,—Bethune’s Practical Economy, f.cap 4s.—Key to 
Greenlaw’s Rules and Exercises on Subjunctive Mood, 
12mo. 2s. 6d.—Lindley's Introduction to Botany, 3d. edit. 
8vo. 18s.—R. Maugham’s Questions on Common Law, 
12mo. 5s.—Register of Experiments on Living Animals, 
by J. Turner, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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May. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 9 | From 45 to 52 29°80 to 29°79 
Friday ---- 10 core 40 oe 55 29°79 «2 29-01 
Saturday -- 11 soee 42 «+e SB 3005 ++ 3006 
Sunday ---+ 12 . 39 ++ 649 29°94 ++ 2905 
Monday -- 13 . 41 + 61 29°38 ++ 2064 
Tuesday -- 14 sree GA oe 43 29°53 ++ 29°45 
Wednesday 15 ooee BW oe 48 29°36 ++ 29°39 


Prevailing wind, N. 

Except the llth and morning of the 13th, generally 
cloudy, with frequent and heavy showers of rain; hail at 
times on the 14th. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and +175 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMs, 
Latitude-.----51° 37’ 32” N. 

Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich, 





L.D., 18mo. | ‘ 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 
The next Meeting of the Association will be held at Birming- 
ham, during the Week commencing on Monday, the 26th August. 
The Members of the General Committee will assemble on the 
preceding Saturday. 
JAMES YATES, Secretary to the Council. 
JOHN TAYLOR, Treasurer. 
London, April 12, 1839. 


HOTOGENIC DRAWING. On Thurs- 

day next, May the 23d, at Eight o’Clock in the Evening, 

a Lecture on this newly discovered Art will be given at the Rus- 
sell Institution, by G.C. TOOGOOD DOWNING, Esq. M.R.C,S, 


. x > ES 
( : ERMAN LITERATURE, at EXETER 
HALL. 

Mr. Hirsch’s next German Reading. with Explanatory Re~ 
marks in English, will be given on Wednesday Evening, 22d in« 
stant. Subject, Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 

Single Tickets, 5s.; ditto, for the Course, One Guinea. To be 
had of Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street North, Strand ; 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street, Oxford Street; Mr. D. Nutt, 158 
Fleet Street; and Mr. R, Ackermann, 191 Regent Street. 

Reserved Seats for Ladies. 


RATIS. During the present Week may 
be obtained, JAMES BOHN’S INTRODUCTORY 
CATALOGUE of Choice Books, No. XVI. 

Amongst other tine Books it contains—A complete Set of the 
original edition of the Delphin Classics, 65 vols. 4to. in moroceo; 
| Britton’s Illustrated Works, 24 vols. imp. 4to. large paper; Bur- 
| net’s History of his Own Time, 6 vols. royal 8vo. large paper; 
| Carte’s Ormonde and History, 7 vols. fol. morocco; Chaucer's 
| Works, first edition; Spenser’s Works, first edition; Shakspere’s 
| 





o 


Plays, first edition; Milton’s Works, first edition; Dibdin’s Bib- 
liographical Works, 32 vols. morocco; earne's Antiquarian 
Works, large paper; Dugdale’s Monasticon; Lodge's Portraits; 
also a very fine Collection of Works in the Belles Lettres, His- 
tory, Topography, &c. & 


12 King William Street, Charing Cross. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
Fine Books and Books of Prints, 
By MR. SOUTHGATE, 
AT HIS ROOMS, No. 22 FLEET STREET, 
ON MONDAY, MAY 7. Ae FIVE FOLLOWING 


Being the Third Portion of the Library of JOHN BRITTON, 
Esq. F.S.A., 


Author of the “ Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain,” the 

«Cathedral Antiquities,” “Architectural Dictionary,” &c. 

Among which are included Stuart's Athens, 4 vols.; Cameron's 
Baths of the Romans, the Plates coloured by the Author; Voy- 
age Pittoresque de la Gréce, 3 vols.; Perronet sur les Ponts; 
| ‘buck’s Hertfordshire, 3 vols. ; Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols. 
subscriber’s copy, in parts; Surtecs’ Durham, 3 vols.; Hunter's 
Hallamshire ; Vhittaker’s Richmondshire, 2 vols.; Whittaker’s 
Leeds, 2 vols.; Lysons’s Woodchester; Borlase’s Cornwall; 
Morant’s Essex, 2 vols.; Dugdale’s St. Paul's; Tanner's Notitia 
Monastica; Gwillim’s Heraldry; Sandford’s Genealogies and 
Coronation of James II.; Carte’s England, 4 vols.; Collins's 
Baronies and Noble Families; Gough’s Camden, 3 vols. ; 
Théatre de la Grande Bretagne, with ‘Winstanley’s Views, 
5 vols. 1. p.;, Fuller’s Church History; Dupére’s Ecclesiastical 
History; Lodge’s Portraits, 1. p. India proofs, subscriber's 
copy in parts; Illustrations of the Keepsake for eight years, 
engraver’s proofs; Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Works, a very 
choice set of the Engravings, by S. Reynolds, 3 vols. half 
russia; Carter’s Architecture ; Cotman’s Normandy, 2 vols. ; 
Murphy’s Arabian Antiquities in Spain; Taylor and Cresy’s 
Rome, 2 vols. 4to.; Rees’s Cyclopedia, 45 vols. half bound, uncut; 
Scott’s Provincial Antiquities, 2 vols. 1. p. proofs; Woolnoth’s 
Canterbury Cathedral, proofs and etchings; Lritton’s Various 
Cc. and Archi al Antiquities; Willis’s Cathedrals, 
3 vols.; Storer’s Cathedrals, 4 vols. 1, p.; Baines's Lancashire ; 
Warner's Hampshire; Poiwhele’s Cornwall; Whittaker’s 
Whally; Lodge's Illustrations, 3 vols.; European Scenery, 
5 vols.; Turner’s Southern Coast, proofs; Strutt’s Dress of 
England, and Chronicles of England; Fuller's Worthies, 2 vols., 
and in octavo; The Gentleman's Magazine, fine set, from the 
commencement, uncut, and bound from the numbers as pub- 
lished ; Guvres de Voltaire, 70 vols. large vellum paper; Beau- 
ties of England and Wales, 26 vols. morocco; Whittingham’s 
British Poets, 100 vols.; Byron's Life and Works, 17 vols.; Cel- 
lins’s Peerage, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 9 vols.; Nicholls's Literary 
Anecdotes, 10 vols.; Ellis’s Original Letters, 7 vols.; Fisher’s 
Portrait Gallery, 5 vols.; Upcott’s Topography, 3 vols. 1. p.; 
Dibdin’s Various Works; privately printed Books; Varioram 
Classics, &c. 

— be Viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
aluations made of Libraries, and of Office Furniture, 
Fixtures, &c. 

Southgate's Rooms, 22 Fleet Street. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.* We beg to point attention to the practical account 
given by our correspondent, Mr. Smee, of the various 
parts of the process by which ne Drawings are 
produced. Notwithstanding all that has been published 
on the subject, we have found even well-informed persons 
generally at a Joss to understand the art. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Next week will be published, in f.cap 8vo. price 5s. illustrated 
with a Portrait and Vignette, Volume First of 
HE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS, con- 
taining a Memoir by her Sister, &c. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; Thomas Cadell, 





Londen; and John Cumming, Dublin, 








—————— — —— 
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_THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





On Baturday, wa ne - _ compptatad - Ten Monthly 
HE (LIFE ‘of th the ‘DUKE 0 of ‘WELLING- 


ys Major JACKSON and hy ay SCOT’ 

"We are hte to regard the Life by —— , oo and 
Capt. Seott as being on many accounts the best. It has a more 
decided tone of authenticity; it is written with care and a perfect 
knowledge of the subject ; its interest is enhanced by excellent 
maps; and it promises to embrace a i 


Price 1s. 6d. 
muneceul” ‘on the PRESENT 
STATE of RELIGION in FRANCE, and on the Duty 
of the Church of Scotland to aid the Cause of the Re‘ormation in 


that —s 
y WILLIAM MESTON, A.M. 4..H.B. 
Late Master of the French Protestant Academy at Caen, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65 recor and A. Brown and Co. 
berdeen. 





al 
account of the whole career of our great captain.’ "Atlas. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





On Wednesday next, with 22 Plates and 60 Woodcuts of unde- 
scribed Remains og Ancient Cities, &c. from the Author's 
Sketches, royal 8 

A JOU RNAL written during an Excursion 

in Asia Minor 
By CHARL ES FELLOWS, Esq. 
Jahn Murray, Albemarle Street. 











afer. ace in 8vo. 


HARLES ‘the TENTH and LOUIS 
PHILIPPE; the Secret History of the Revolution of 

Judy 1830. 
Saunders and Otay, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Next month will be published, in 4 large vols. i“ 
CCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY ; or, 


Lives of Eminent Men connected with the History of 
Religion in England; from the Commencement of the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution. Selected and illustrated with Notes, 

By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
aster of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Third Edition, revised, with additional Notes and other im- 

rovements. — uniformly with the “‘ Christian Institutes,” 

y the same 

J., G., and F. Rivinaten: St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 

Place, Pali Mall. 
‘SU PERIOR EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, 
On the 3ist of May will be published, in 4 Volumes 4to., price 
‘our Guineas and a Half, handsomely bound in cloth, 


2d NY with L cu 

RIEN A CU ‘$ TOMS 

applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. 
By SAMUEL BURDER, 


Late of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

« The manners of the East, amidst all the changes of govern- 
ment and religion, are still the same: they are living impressions 
from an original mould; and at every step some object, some 
idiom, some dress, or some custom of common life, reminds the 
traveller of ancient times; and confirms, above all, the beauty, 
the accuracy, and the propriety of the language and the history 
of the Bible.” —Morier’s Persia. 

London : ——— sescetias and Ce. 





18th edition, with Maps, price 18s. in _— or 18s. Gd. 
half-bound in parchment 


ATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND 
and WA sa: and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
EDWARD MOGG 
Arranged upon a mM... entirely novel; and remodelled and aug- 
mented by the addition of new Roads and Admeasurements. 
London: Longman and Co.; J.M. Richardson; Hatchard and 
Son; Baldwin and Co.; T. Tegg; Duncan ‘and Matcolm; 
Simpkin and Co.; J. Dowding; W. « G., and F, 
Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; ; Smith, ys 
and Co.; T. Geeves; J. Capes; Fraser; H. 
Washbourne; C. Dolman; and E. Mogg. Liverpool : ap ak J. 
Robinson, 





6th No ' f.cap 8vo. 68. cloth, lettered, ‘ 
OMAN, in ner ba SOCIAL and DO- 


MESTIC CHARAC 
By Mrs. JOHN TSANDFORD. 





HE PICTORIAL BIBLE: being the 

Old and New T. the 
Version; Illustrated with many Hendved Woeaeuts, represent- | 
ing the Historical Events after the most cetebrated Pictures; the | | 





Landscape Scenes, from original Drawings, or from authentic 
Engravings; and the subjects of Natural History, of Costume, 
and of Antiquities, from qre best sources. ‘o which are add 

Original Notes, chiefly explanatory of the Engravings, and of such jin 
Passages connected with the History, Geography, Natural His- | 
tory, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures, as require obser- | 
vation. 


Price, bound in cloth, and lettered 
calf, lettered . 
neat morocco or russia 


Also, 

HE PICTORIAL EDITION of the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. With Notes, and an 

Introductory History of the Were 
By the Rev. H, STEBBING, M.A. 

Royal 8vo. Illustrated with 649 Wood preage ris 

Price, bound in cleth, and lettered ....... nin iO 6 
——_—_—_—— calf, with gilt edges : oe “ * 0 


| 
The Octavo Edition is constantly on ~~ | 
£8 




















morocco or russia . 


nent 20 
London : Charles Knight and Co., 28 ) Ludgate Street | = 


On the Ist —— ase bebe be published, in Monthly Parts, - | 


HE FIRST PART OF THE 
prorosiit HISTORY of PALES. 


| 
the Editor of «¢ The Pictorial Bible.” 

The main yt of the present Work is to relate every event 
of interest or im ance in the Political, Social, Military, 
Physical, and Religious History of the Country called Palestine, 
from the most remote Ages ot gg Times in which we live. It) 
will thus be, in the largest se 

A HIS" TORY. ‘OF PALESTINE, 

and not ee. of the Hebrew Nation; 5 bas seeing that it is only 
its connexion, and the c q ion, with the 
History of the Hebrew People, wales has rendered this small 
Country of historical importance, it is also intended that the pre- | 
sent volume should be complete as { 

STORY OF THE JEWS 
not leaving them, as most Histories do, when they were utterly 
cast forth from their old Possessions; but while, on the one hand, | 
the History of the Country is still continued, on the other pursu- 
ing the People into all the places of their dispersion. ' 

E PHYSICAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE, 

or an knee of the Physical Geography and various Products 
and Characteristics of the Country, will present a feature pecu- 
liar to this Work 

The Wood Engravings, which will be very numerous, and in 
many instances from original Sketches of the Scenery of the Holy 
Land, will be executed in the first style of the art. The subjects 
of these engravings will be strictly illustrative, being representa- 
tions of actual Scenery, Costume, Manners, Monuments, and ob- 
jects of Natural History—in some instances combined into a pic- 
ture or group, but never exhibiting any thing merely fanciful. 

The Pictorial History of Palestine will form 2 handsome vols. 
of the size of “* ha 4 Pictorial Bible,” to which Work it will form 
a 








" London: Charles Knight and Co.  Ladgete mtzeet. 


“On the oath ‘tastent will be published, in3 vols. By 8vo. 
AN DARRELL; or, the Gipsy Mother. 
A Novel. ! 
By MISS ELLEN PICKERING, 
Authoress of « The Merchant's Daughter,” « The Squire,” 
“The Hieron “« The Prince and the Pedlar,” &c. 
T. and W. Boone, New Bond Street. | 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Handsomely printed in demy 8vo. pp. 360, cloth, 12s. | 
E s T U ; A 


: Poem. | 
London: William Pickering. | 


| each. 


By the same Authoress, 
On Female Improvement. 
2d edition, f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


— 


Lt need hod 


pric 
VINDICATION “of "the EPISCOPAL 
= tence ta SUCCESSION 

By the Rev. JOHN SINC AIR, M.A. F.R.S.E. 

of Senne’ College, Oxford; Minister of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Ch hapel, Edinburgh. 
*,* This —_— has been reprinted for general Circulation, from 
Sinclair’s Volume of Dissertations. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s goes and Waterloo Place, 
‘all Mall 


5th edition, price 10s. 6d. 
» | GERMONS preached in St. James’s Chapel, 
oe By the Rev. C. BRADLEY. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; and Hatchard and Son. 
By the same, 
Practical Sermons, 2d edition, Vols. I. and II. 


8s. each. 


{ Sermons, at Glasbury, 7th edition, 10s. 6d. 


Sermons at High Wycombe, 10th edition, 


2 vols. 21s. 





The Holy Bible Seveeteateaiie Arranged. 
ae printed in Four sarge Vols. 8vo. price 3/. 6s. in 
boards, a new edition, with Marginal References, of 
yy 
> 


T= OLD and NEW TESTAMEN 


arranged in Historical and Chronological Order, in such 
a manner that the Books, © hapters, &c. &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very Words of the authorised Trans- 
lation. With copious Notes and Indexes. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Poamaadiay of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivin ngton, St. oa 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 

*,* The Old pr New Testaments may ~ purchased sepa- 
rately ; and the same Work, with short Notes, may be had in one 
= ‘volume, price 1/. 4s. in boards. 








Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Commentary on te Bible. 
In 8vo. price 9s. Pao the Fourth Part (containing Kings, 


Sy Esther) of 
HE OLD TESTAMENT, with a Com. 








mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use 


**« We could wish to see these useful volumes in the hands of | of Families. 


Boge young lady My her — school, They would aid greatly 

the g current mistakes of 

life, in iaipeetion the hasslinet, in refining and elevating the | 

taste, 

religious sentiment to the mind.”—vangelical Magazine. 
mdon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





8vo. 15s. 
RACTICAL PHILOSOPHY of the. 
MUHAMMADAN PEOPLE, exhibited in its professed | 
Connexion with the European, so as to render either an Intro- 
duction to the other; being a Translation from the Persian of 


| 


By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 
In this edition of the Holy Bible, it has been the chief object of 


and, above all, in imparting a high tone of moral and , the Editor to furnish families with an exposition for daily read- 


| ing. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a convenient 
| length, and the explanatory and practical matter is digested, 
under each portion, into one consecutive lecture, so as to demand 
| of the reader no previous study or attention. 
J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mail; and J. H. Parker, Oxford, 
Also, lately published, 
Volume the First (containing the Peuta- 


the Akhlik-i-Jaldly, the most esteemed Ethical Work of Middle *€¥ch), price 10s.; and 


ae with References, Parallels, and Dissertation. 
By W. F. THOMPSON, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 
Printed for the Oriental Transiation Fund of Great Britain and 


W. H. Allen all ony 7 ‘Leadenhall Street. 

LOUDON’S WORKS. 

HE ENCYCLOPEDIA of Cottage, Farm, | 

and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 3/. 

The Architectural Magazine, complete in! 
5 vols. 8vo. 6l. 6s. 

The Suburban Gardener and Villa Compa. 3 

nion, ll. 

Hortus Lignosus Londinensis, 7s. 6d. 

The Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, | 

in 8 vols. 8vo. 102, 108. | 








The Landscape Gardening and Landscape! 57, "In small Bvo. 


Architecture of the late Humphrey 94 Esq. with Notes and 
a Biographical Notice, by J. C. Loudon 


The Gardener’s Magazine, ‘a ‘Monthly Num. | 


| bers, at 1s. 6d. each. 


London: ae and Co.; and A. and C. Black, Edinburgh, 





12mo. 5s. cloth, lettered, 
ULES wad EXERCISES on the RIGHT 
USE of the LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD; inter- 
spersed with Observations to assist the Learner in the acquisition 
of a pure Latin ee 
By the Rev. R. B Sa M.A. of Worcester College, 
Ox 


Author of‘ The True Doctrine ofthe Latin Subjunctive Mood.” 
Key, 28. 6d. 
“We look upon it in some degree indispensable to the young 
student in the later stages of his Latin progress, and necessary in 
all.”—Educational Magazine. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


REV. J. H. NEWMAN'S WORKS. 


Lectures on JUSTIFICATION. 


10s. 6d. 


8vo. 


Il. 
Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the 
Church, as i nt with R ism and Popular Protestant- 
ism. 2d edition, 8vo. 10s. 6, 





1. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


By the Rev. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 
Vicar of ' St. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford, and Fellow of 
riel College. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Pau!’s Churchyard, 


Parochial Sermons. 


} 


endix 
| A MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, 





and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


olume the Second (Historical Books), 18s. ; 
or in Parts, at 9s, each. 
And, by the same Author, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. 
In2 vals. or x Four Parts, price 1l. 16s. 





In small -" bor a Map, i 6s. 6d. in boards, the 
dition, with an Appe 
Pastor of 


the po iw a of his Labours among the French 
of the Primitive Christians 


By W.8. GILLY, D.D. 

Prebendary x bt and Vicar of Norham. 
J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's C peas and 
aterloo Place, Pall Ma’ 

*,* The Appendix may be had separately, price so9 





of Gaul. 


with gee and Vignettes, price 8s. in cloth 
he 3d edition of 


ERRANZABULOE, the lost Church 


found ; or, the Church of England not a new Church, 
but Ancient, Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting 
bas h Nine Hundred Years before the Reformation. 
* The Volume contains an interesting Account of the His- 
Sep and recent Recoyery of the ancient Church of Perranzabuloe, 
vy, ornwall, after being buried in the Sand for Seven Hundred 
ears. 
By the Rev. C, TRELAWNY COLLINS, M.A. 
Rector of ‘Smubary, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College. 
J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 


In 12mo. with a Portrait, price 6s. in boards, the 12th editon of 
EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 
exemplifying Female Virtues. 
y Mrs. KING. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 
J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Yaterlovu Place, Pall Mail. 


REV, HENRY MELVILIL'S SERMONS. 
a) 


E N S. 3d edition, 8vo. 
108. 6d. : 
2. Sermons. Volume the Second. 2d edi- 


tion, 8vo. 10s, Gd. 

3. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1836. 
5th edition, 8vo. 5s. 

4. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1837. 
3d edition, 8vo. 5s. 

By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Minister of C aenden Chapel, Camberwell; and late Fellow and 
‘utor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's © ap and Wa terloo Place, 
all 
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In 1 vol. 8vo. with Bight folding oon 18s. cloth, 
ARADAY’S EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCHES in ELECTRICITY. 

Richard and John E. Taylor, Printers and Publishers to the 
Univ ersity of tendon, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
erated cn 42 Wood Engravings, 8vo. price 12s. 

TREATISE on CLUB-FOOT and 
ANAL a DISTORTIONS, including Practical 
Observations on their Treatment, both with and without Surgical 


Operation. 
By W. J. LITTLE, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Lecturer on gaa Anatomy 
at the Medical School, London Hospital, 


London: W. Jett, 15 Burlington Are i Piccadilly ; 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 
Price 58. 
U B A Ls; a Heroic Poem, in 
e Six Cantos. 
By M. E.M. J. 


Sold by W. Edwards, rd Maria Lane, London; and by all 
Booksellers in Town and Countr 
Of whom also may be had, by the same A uthor, 


Waldenberg ; a Poem. 
Price 5s.; or both bound together, gilt and lettered, 10s. 
ad the NATURE and TREATMENT of 
the DISEASES, DISTORTIONS, and INJURIES of 
the SPINE. 
By R. A. STAFFORD, 
urgeon to the Marylebone Infirmary, &c. &e. 


London: ‘Jae Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; and Sherwood, 
Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


T= ART-UNION, No. IV. A Monthly 
Journal of the Fine Aste, 

Containing a vast Variety of Information, and a detailed Criti- 
cal Catalogue of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, to render 
which as complete as possible, an extra sheet is presented for the 
usual price of 8d. stamped. 

London: W, Thomas, 19 Catherine Street, Strand; and 
all Booksellers and eo 





2d edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 





MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS, by C. J. DELILLE, 
Professor of the French Language in C hrist’ 's Hospital, the City 
of London School, and French Examiner in the University of 


London. 
> pr. . , 

REPERTOIRE LITTERAIRE; or, Se. 
J lections from the best French Authors. The Specimens 
of the Modern Literature of France, chiefly Historical, are ex- 
tracted from Aimé-Martin, Alibert, Balsac, Barante, Chateau- 
briand, Dumas, Frayssinous, Guizot, Victor Hugo, Jules Janin, 
Jouy, Xavier de Maistre, l’Abbé de la Mennais, Mignet, Nodier, 
Norvins, Peyronnet, Saintine, Salvandy, Ségur, Sismondi, Au- 
gustin Thierry, Thiers, Tissot, Vermond, Alfred de Vigny, Vil- 
lemain, &c.; with explanatory Annotations. 


24 edition, 500 pages, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound, 





The French Class-Book or Grammar. 2d 
edition, 12mo. 5s, 6d. bound. 
Manuel Etymologique. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Whittaker and Co. axes Maria Lane. 
POPULAR ‘INTRODUCTION to 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, containing a De- 
Seription of the Apparatus required for conducting those Pro- 
cesses which first claim the attention of Chemical Students, elu- 
cidated by numerous Figures and easy Experiments. 

Sold by John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher, Upper Gower 
Street; and Watkins and Hill, Philosophical Instrument Makers, 
Charing Cross, London. 

80, price ls. 


\V ATKINS oan HILL’s NEW and 
A ENLARGED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, with 
Prices affixed, of the extensive Assortment of Instruments and 
Apparatus constructed by them for the Investigation and Illus- 
tration of Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry. 
To be had at Watkins and Hill’s Establishment, 5 Charing 
c ino London, and of al! Booksellers. 
‘ew edition, 8vo. 12s. cloth, lettered, 
ACON; or, Many T hings in Few Words. 
Addressed to those who think. 
By the Rev. C. C. COLTON, A.M. &c. &c, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





In 3 vols. 80. Portrait, hee. 21, 8s. cloth, lettered, 


| IFE and ADMINISTRATION of 
EDWARD, FIRST EARL of CLARENDON. 

y By THOMAS H. LISTER, Esq. 

‘Whether we regard the work as a grand episode in English 
history, or as an individual memoir, it equally commands our ad- 
miratjon for the research and ability that are developed in its 
pages.""—Munthly Chronicle. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 


In 12mo. new edition, agp ee = Plates, 7s. 6d. plain, 


12s. 
(ONVERSATIONS- on BOTANY. 

The object of this work is to enable young persons to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the vegetable productions of their native 
country. For this purpose the arrangement of Linnzzus is ex- 
plained; and a native plant of each class (with a few exceptions) 
3s examined and illustrated by an engray ing. 

ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 

















. Price One Gaines 5th editio) 
ovals 
N INTRODUCTION wo ‘GE OLOGY, 
intended to convey a Practical Knowledge of 
ge of the Science, 
me comprising the most important recent Discoveries, with Ex. 
planations of the Facts and Phenomena which serve to confirm 
ot invalidate various Geological Theories. 
By ROBERT BAKEWELL. 
London ; Longman, Orme, and Co, 








WOOD ON RAILROADS, THIRD EDITION. 
8d edition very greatly enlarged, with Thirteen large Plates 
(several of which are new, and the rest have been redrawn 
re-engraved), and several new Woodcuts, price 1/, lls. 6d. 
> 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL- 
ROADS, and Interior Communication in general. 
CHOLAS WOOD 
Colliery Viewer, a. Inst. Civil oe &e. 


London: Longman, Orme, and C 
MR. poe NEW 6 saa 
In 3 vols. post 8' 
TNHE GE NTLEMAN of thee OLD 


SCHOOL. 
y G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 

Author of “ The Gipsy,” “The Robber,” “The Hu guenot,”” 
“Mary of Burgundy,” “ Life of Edward the Black Prince,’ 
“One in a Thousand,” “ Life and Adventures of John Marston 
Hall,” &c. &c. 

London; 


Longman, Orme, and Co, 





. to V. price 2/. 12s. 6d, of 
Hi DOCTOR, &c. Vols. IV. and V. 
may be had sepa arately. 

**« The Doctor’ is a Sterne without a particle of his indecency ; 
with all his delightful knowledge of books; with his wit, his hu- 
mour, his pathos; and, above all, a style pure as his, as easy and 
conversational, as thoroughly and delightfully English.”"—Zza- 
miner, 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 








Under the apes ees of the Society for the Diffusion of | 
Useful Knowledge. 

Price eo Guineas, in 2 handsome, thick, closely printed 8vo. | 

s. the 2d edition, corrected and improved, o | 


A S STATISTICA I, ACCOUNT of the 
a BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By J. R. M*CULLOCH, 

Assisted by numerous Contributors. 

The principal Subjects treated of in these Volumes are—Extent, 
Physical Circumstances, and Civil Divisions of the British Em- 
pire, including the Geological and Physical Characters of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, with their Climate, Natural | 
History, Civil Divisions, and Statistics. | 

The Industry of the British Empire, as displayed in its Agri- | 
culture, Mines and Minerals, Fisheries, and Manufactures. | 

The Commerce of Great Britain, Foreign and Domestic, with | 
Notices of the Means and Instruments by which it is carried on; 
as Money, Weights and Measures, Roads, Railroads, Sean! 
Shipping, &c. } 

he Civil and Religious Constitution and Government of the | 
British Empire, including the Constitution and Procedure of Par- 
liament, the Duties, &c. of the Executive Proceedings in Courts 
of Justice, &c. ; Municipal Corporations, the Constitution, Courts, | 
&c. of Scotland and of Ireland, and the Religious Establishments 
of the Three Kingdoms. 

Miscellaneous Particulars, consisting of Establishments for | 
Public Education, Revenue and Expenditure, Army and Navy, | 
Crimes, Punishments and Prisons, Improvements in Food, Cloth- i 
ing, and Lodging ; c emigre and Income of the People, C o-| 
lonies and Di rovision for the Poor, 
Origin and Prouress of the Baglish Language, & ic. &e. &e 

L ne Charles Knight and Co. 22 iaaigate Street. 








vo, price 2 
EMARKS on “the CLASSIFICATION of 
the different Branches of Human Knowledge. 
By J. W. LUBBOCK, Esq. F.R.S. 


0, by the same Autho’ 


. 

CCOUNT. of the ** Traité sur le Flux et 

Reflux de la Mer” of Daniel Bernoulli. Price 4s. 1830. 

On the Theory of the Moon, and on the Perturbations of the Pla- 

nets. PartI. price5s. 1835. Part II. price 4s. 1836. Part III. 

price 2s. 6d. 1837. An Elementary Treatise on the Computa- 

tion of Eclipses and Occultations. Price 2s.6d. 1835. On the 

Determination of the Distance of a Comet from the Earth, and 

the Elements of its Orbit. Price 2s. 1835, An Elementary Trea- 

tise on the Tides. Price 3s. 1839. 

London: hecesatas nit and Co, 22 Ludgate | Strest. 


2mo. price Half-: 
HE DEVELOPE MEN T STRENGTH. 
SNING, and continued EXERCISE of the INTELLEC 

TUAL FACULTIES, through a Course of St ses Scientific, 

and Religious Self- Instruc tion, recommended in Two Lectures. 

By JOSEPH H2 AMBL ETON, B.D. 
hendons Charles Knight and Co. 22 Liudgate Street. 
SMITH’S STANDARD L LIBRARY. 

In medium #vo, uniform with Byron’s Works, &c. price 1s. 


O N the REASONABLENESS of 
CHRISTIANITY. 
By JOHN LOCKE, 
_ *** Sixteen other popular Works are already published in 
this Series. 


William Smith, 113 Fleet Street; Fraser and Co, 
idi inburghs and Curry ante 0. Dabil lin. 


London: 


n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
’ 
GEAMONS preached in the Parish Church 
of Trentham. 
By the Rev. THOMAS BUTT, M.A. 

Of Christ Church, Oxford; Rector of Kinnersly, Curate of 
Trentham, and Domestic Chaplain to the late and to the present 
Duke of Sutherland, 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. pe s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


C 


hag E ESS ae. 
yal 18mo. price Qs. ¢ 
APITA L ‘PUN ISHME NT; 
ance of its Abolition 
By the “yang ‘JAMES PEGGS, 
Late Missionary in India, Author of * India’s Cries to 
British Humanity.” 
Prize Essay. 
Adjudicator, Sir E«ward French Bromhead, Bart. 


the Import- 





London: T, Wad and Co, Paternoster Row. 


With Map and Plans, post 8 * 
HAND-BOOK for TRA VELLERS in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 
Lately published, 
Hand-Books for ‘I'ravellers in North and 


South Germany and Switzerla nd. 
John eset Albemarle Street. 


A new, improved, and cheaper ns with Maps, 2 2 vols. 


MULLER's DORIANS; or, the Histery 
and Antiquities of the Doric Race. 
Translated from the German of erage Miiller,. 
y HENRY TUFNEL ey 
GEORGE CORNEWALL LEV IS, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 














n 3 vols. 8vo. ae 2. 2s. boards, 

Cc ONNECTION of SACRED and 

PROFANE HISTORY, from the Death of Joshua to 
the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Intended to 
complete the Series of Shuckford and Prideaux 

By the Right Rev. MICHAEL RUSSEL L, LL.D. 
Bishop of Glasgow, and Author of “* The History of the Church 
in Scotland.” 

*,* By the appearance of this Work, the public are at length 
supplied with a “Connection of Sacred and Profane History,” 
from the creation of the world down to the era of the Christian 
redemption; in which are set forth, not only the most remark- 
able events which befel the anc ient people of God, but alsoan ac- 
count of the origin, learning, » and polity, 
of all the distinguished nations of antiquity. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. a s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 

The Third Volume may be had separately, “4 complete Sets, 


price l4s, 
M R. M URRAY’ 
BOOKS. 
Gibbon’s History of the Roman Empire. 
An entirely nee edition, edited, with Notes. 
By the Rev. H. H. Milman. 
12 vols. with ober Maps. 8vo. 9s. each. 





LIST of NEW 


The Life of Edward Gibbon, 
With Selections from his © ig ger eeey &e. 
And Notes by the Rev. H. H. M 
1 vol. 8vo, 9s. 6d. miform with Mitman's ‘8 “Gibbon. 


THE SPEECH — ERED BY SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bt. 
Jn the Corn Laws. 
i. Friday, 15th March. 8vo, 
IV. 
A Narrative. 


By Sir Francis B, Head, Bart. 
2d edition, 8vo. 12s. 


V. 
The African Slave-Trade. 
By Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. 
2d edition, rl 5e.; or with Arrowsmith’s large Map of 
Africa, 8s. 


vi. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, with a Life 
of John Bunyan. 
y Robert Southey, LL.D. 
Portrait and Woodcuts, post 8vo. 10s. Ga. 
hn Murray, Albemarle Serest. 


New edition. 





RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 
With Map and Pilates tas foams the the Author’s Sketches, 8vo. 
TRA 


YHE TRANS-C AUCASIAN PRO. 
VINCES of RUSSIA, and along the Southern Shores of 
Lakes Van and ay ga with a Visit to the Southern Extre 
mity of the Caspian Se. 
By Captain *RICH ARD WILBRAHAM, 
Employed on a Particular Service in Persia. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 8 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. in boards, 
Ts pl Rng 4d of the 
WORLD, p ed. In a Series of Let- 
ters toa Son. 
By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 
ondon : Longman, Orme, and Co. 


hil 





J. C, LOUDON'’S STANDARD gig ON GARDENING, 
AGRICULTURE, &e. &c. 
NCYCL OPADIA of GARDENING. 
With nearly 1000 E: ngravings. ge i pee 50s, 
“No gardening book so uch 
an immense mass of matter, has ever voy submitted to the ro 
lic more free from error of the pen or the press.” —Monthly Rev. 


NCYCLOPZEDIA of AGRICULTURE. 
With nearly 1300 Engravings. 3d edition, 50s. 
« One of the most scientific and justly popular works of the pre- 
sent times,’ —Stewart's Planter’s Guide 
With 


NCYCLOPZEDIA of PLANTS. 
Figures of nearly 10,000 Species. 2d edition, 3/. 138. 6d. 
“The most useful and popular botanical work that has ever 
appeared in the English language.” —Jameson’s Philos. Journal. 


In a few days, a new edition of 
ORTUS BRITANNICUS; or, Catalogue 
of Plants, 4d edition, with Second additional Supple- 
ment, 31s. 6d, Supplement separately, 
«Ought to be in the hands vg practical gardener in the 
United Kingdom.”—New Monthly M 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 
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8 New Burlington Street, May 17. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 


“ TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 


DURING THE YEARS 1834, 1835, AND 1836. 


Including a Summer Residence with the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, in the remote Prairies of the Missouri, and a Visit to Cuba and the 
Azore Islands. 


By the Hon. CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. (Immediately.) 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Aithor of “ The Pilot,” “ Red Rover,” ‘“‘ Homeward Bound,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. (On the 23d instant.) 




















I, ! vil 
IV. . 
A Summer in Andalucia. Hamilt Ki } Torres Vedras; 
2 vols. 8vo. with Ill i (l diately.) amilton ng. i Or, Stories of Wellington's Campaigns. 
° By the “ Old Sailor,” H By the Author of «* Adventures of an Irish Gentleman.” 
is Il. Author of “ Tough Yarns,” « Land and Sea Tales,” &c. i Svols. (In a few days.) 
| Vill. 
The Countess of Salisbury 8 vols. } 
; ? | freland; Social, Political, and 
A Historical Romance. = | Religious 
By Alexander Demas. rs | By Gustave de ll 
To which is added, by the same Author, Memoirs of His Own Time, Translated, with Notes and Illustrations, 
Acte, the Maid of Corinth. Including the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restoration. By W.C. Taylor, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready.) 
Translated by Edward Raleigh Moran, Esq, 3 vols. | By Lieut.-General Count Mathieu Dumas, Ix. 
(Just ready.) Private Secretary to Napoleon. The Duke and the Cousin. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Plates. By Mis. Colonel Grey. 3 vols. post vo. 
111. x. 
The 2d edition, revised, | VI. LADY CHATTERTON’S NEW WORK OF FICTION. 
The History of the Reign of | Victories and Conquests of the The Young Queen, and A good 
Ferdinand and Isabella, | British Army. Match. 
THE CATHOLIC, OF SPAIN. } : 3 vols. post Svo. 
By Willi 58. Beaseete, 8 | By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. XI. 
ee ee ee ' Author of * Stories of Waterloo,” ‘ Wild Sports of the West,” 


: » . ~ , } on; a Novel. 

3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Columbus (from the original Paint- | «‘ The Bivouac,” “ Life of Welli ” &e " Precauti © = 
ing by Parmegiano), Cardinal Ximenes, Gonsalvo de Cordova, | sigan ite of Wellington,” é&c. | By J. Fenimore Cooper, Fisq. Author of The Spy,” Xe. 
and Isabella of Spain. \ 2 vols. 8vo. with I!ustrations. (Just ready.) { New edition, revised by the Author, 


NEW WORKS NOW READY :— 
BISHOP GOODMAN’S HISTORY OF HIs: CHARLES TYRRELL. 
OWN TIME 


| In post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, price 21s. 
je 
} 
Containing Memoirs of the Courts of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. | MR. G. P. R. J. AMES’ S NEW NOVEL, 
With numerous Letters from the most Eminent Personages of those Reigns, The CHARLES TYRRELL. 


whole now first published from the Originals. wae 
Edited by the Rev. J. S. BREWER. «« This novel is full of attractive qualities.”— Literary Gazette. 


‘ = *** Charles Tyrrell’ possesses more energy in the relation, and more vivid human 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Queen Elizabeth, King James I., Count Gondomar, and | interest, than perhaps any of the preceding fictions written by Mr. James.”— At/as. 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, from original Paintings. 


FA cre te ENGLAND UNDER THE REIGNS OF 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S DOMESTIC MANNERS EDWARD VI. AND QUEEN MARY. 


OF THE AMERICAN Ss. With the Contemporary History of Europe. 





5th edition, revised, with numerous Additions and many Engravings, including a Illustrated in a Series of original Letters, never before printed, with Historical 
Portrait of the Author, price Six Shillings. Introductions, and Biographical and Critical Notes. 
FORMING THE FOURTH VOLUME OF By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 
BENTLEY’S STANDARD LIBRARY. With Portraits of Edward VI. and Mary, from original Paintings. 2 vols. 8vo. 


WHICH NOW COMPRISES 


Vol. I. MAXWELL’S WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 
15 Engravings, price 6s. By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Vol. Il. WASHINGTON IRVING’S ASTORIA. | In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


With Portrait of the Author, price 6s. «« A story of powerful domestic interest, well calculated to sustain the reputation of 


Vol. III. GLEIG’S TRADITIONS OF CHELSEA COLLEGE. its clever and humorous author. ‘The characters, which are full of variety, embracing 











, : Ba almost every shade of society, from the servants’ hall to the aristocratic salons of their 
With Portrait of the Author, price 6s. | masters, are drawn with the hand of a master, and the spirit of an eye-witness.” —Meru- 
*»* Any Volume may be had separately. | ing Chronicle. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
a nas SO SR ACES. 
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